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The Pope and Anthony Eden 

Two of the world’s most experienced statesmen, 
Pope Pius XII and British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden, made statements recently on peace and dis- 
armament which were at once strikingly similar and 
profoundly wise. To the new Spanish Ambassador to 
the Holy See, Pope Pius foretold a frightening future 
unless “the abyss of mutual distrust that exists between 
peoples and groups of peoples” is filled wiithout delay. 
Hinting that this was a long-term task, the Holy 
Father added: 

And if for the moment it is not possible to arrive 
at definite solutions, it will be necessary to favor 
at least all sincere partial solutions, even if grad- 
ual, and wait with patience and vigilance for the 
dawn of better days when world public opinion, 
in an atmosphere of greater tranquillity and seren- 
ity, will find itself better prepared for reciprocal 
understanding. 

To the House of Commons Mr. Eden said on Novem- 
ber 19: 

It is the depth and width of the forbidding 
chasm that separates East and West mentally as 
well as physically that is so disheartening for the 
present and so alarming for the future. 


After warning the Commons that no “sudden or spec- 
tacular move” would ease the mounting international 
tensions, Mr. Eden continued: 

On the other hand, I believe that if we can 
take a number of definite but limited problems 
and agree among the Big Four, or others, to dis- 
cuss and seek to solve even one of them, then, even 
now, we can move into a wider and more hopeful 
field. 

Neither statesman seems at all sanguine about the 
prospects for early disarmament. Both seem to believe 
that first a bridge must be built, plank by plank, across 
the gaping chasm of distrust. We shall try next week 
to relate their remarks to the disarmament proposals 
now being discussed in Paris. 


Spanish gnat and Yugoslav camel 

Seldom has anything so moved us as the resolution 
of sympathy addressed on November 18 by the Cath- 
olic hierarchy of the United States to “those heroes of 
our common faith, the bishops, priests, religious and 
faithful behind the Iron Curtain of Europe and Asia, 
who are giving their lives and their blood for Christ 
and for the ideals of human freedom.” Disregarding 
technicalities, the bishops listed Yugoslavia third 
among the seventeen nations “in which persecution of 
the Church now rages.” They deplored the “indif- 
ference of the so-called Christian governments to this 
frightful persecution.” The same day, in a dispatch to 
the New York Times from Paris, C. L. Sulzberger re- 
ported that the United States was pressing General 
Franco to revamp his regime in order to qualify for 
American military aid. His story was confessedly con- 
jectural: Categorical, however, was his assertion that 


Ambassador [to Madrid] Griffis says that he 
told Generalissimo Franco this year that the 
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United States insisted that the Protestant and Jew- 
ish minorities in Spain should have absolute re- 
ligious freedom in all rites. ; 


On November 14 the United States formally agreed to 
supply Dictator Tito of Yugoslavia with jet planes, 
tanks and artillery for his thirty divisions. The only 
condition we attached to this aid is that we be per- 
mitted to check on its utilization. This is the neatest 
trick of camel-swallowing recorded in any one week. 
As though to justify the Griffis intervention, Mr. Sulz- 
berger continued: 

The United States does not wish to abandon the 
principles of political democracy that the North 
— Treaty Organization was created to de- 
end. 


So we demand as the price of our aid that Franco re- 
move the few legal disabilities he has imposed on non- 
Catholic minorities in what he considers the interests 
of public order. We put no such conditions on our aid 
to the savage who murders Catholics as “agents of 
reactionary circles in the West.” 


Miasma of college athletics 

“Like the iceberg, four-fifths of the corruption is as 
yet beneath the level of legal proof and indictment,” 
said New York General Sessions Judge Saul S. Streit 
on November 19 as he sentenced a professional gam- 
bler and five college basketball stars to jail for fixing 
games. In a 4l-page statement that heaped scorn on 
educators and coaches for “exploiting” young athletes, 
the Judge painted a picture of inter-collegiate sport 
that can only be called shocking. The flagrant profes- 
sionalism that prevails everywhere in the country, he 
warned educators, together with the growing influence 
of gamblers, threatens to “explode into an atomic 
scandal’ which will dwarf the basketball mess. To con- 
vince skeptics the Judge marshalled a host of juicy de- 
tails calculated to send some college presidents rush- 
ing for an aspirin bottle. There’s the football player 
at Oklahoma who in his senior year is laboring over an 
introduction to geography and assorted courses deal- 
ing with the “theories of basketball, swimming games 
and volley ball.” There’s the athlete who, refused ad- 
mission to one university because of his poor scholastic 
record in high school, managed to be accepted by a 
second school and, on flunking out there in the first 
semester, ended up playing varsity basketball at a 
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third institution of higher learning. Then there’s the 
University of Tennessee, presently undefeated and 
bound for the Sugar Bowl, which last year grossed 
$1,347,000 on football, and spends a quarter-million 
a year on its football program, $100,000 of it for schol- 
arships. And so on and so on. Judge Streit has drawn 
up an indictment of college sports which university 
officials cannot ignore. The public expects an answer. 
Even more it expects reforms. 


The real Mackay? : 

The Protestant apostolate in French Canada should 
make its appeal first to the emotions and then to the 
keen Latin intellect of French Canadians. That was 
the advice given by Dr. John Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, to a meeting of the 
French Work Inter-Church Committee in Montreal 
on November 12. He warned English-speaking Prot- 
estants not to be “anti-Romanist” in their approach to 
French Canadians. Perhaps by way of example, Dr. 
Mackay discussed his recent trip to France, Spain and 
England. In Spain, he believed, 75 per cent of the 
people would leave the Catholic Church “if religious 
liberty were proclaimed there tomorrow.” What this 
was supposed to prove to the keen Latin intellect of 
the French Canadian who sees 30 million Americans 
freely staying in the Church, it is hard to imagine. He 
found an increasing concern inside the Church over 
the growing status of the Blessed Virgin Mary: “the 
sphere and role of the Holy Ghost has been taken 
over by the Virgin.” The keen Latin intellect must 
wonder whether the president of a theological sem- 
inary really believes such nonsense. To be fair to Dr. 
Mackay, however, one should remember that he first 
recommends the emotional approach. 


For whom the Bell tolls... 

On several occasions Canon Bernard Iddings Bell, 
noted Episcopalian author and educator, has listed 
the “pedagogical malpractices” of our public schools. 
They are, in summary: 1) the neglect of basic dis- 
ciplines; 2) the neglect of good manners; $8) the 
tendency to produce graduates who expect the cheap 
success of reward without labor; 4) the neglect of 
religion, which leaves the young with no greater al- 
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legiance than love of country; 5) an undigested cur- 
ricular stew, aimed at mediocrity. In the New York 
Times Magazine for November 18, Canon Bell com- 
ments on teacher reactions to his strictures. He has 
received more than 800 letters from teachers, all un- 


solicited. About four-fifths of them agree with his 


sharp criticism of the education they impart, but do 
not, in majority, blame the schools. They blame the 
American people. Our shallow, effortless, undirected 
system seems to be what parents want for their chil- 
dren. And the teachers are afraid to complain. “Again 
and again,” writes Canon Bell, “they beg me not to 
divulge their names or positions.” One teacher, writing 
bitterly of school administrators and the professors of 
education who are their preceptors, says that they 


... form a mutual admiration society of pontiffs of 
the pedagogic rite, with all prerogatives of the 
cult. For the teacher to initiate a thought or to. 
express a hesitation wholly to believe whatever 
she is told is most unwelcome. It is called “un- 
democratic.” There is constant danger of reprisals, 
even of excommunication. 


These same “pontiffs of the pedagogic rite” are often 
loud in their denunciations of the parochial school as 
“undemocratic.” May we suggest that their own brand 
of educational authoritarianism would bear investi- 
gation? 


Stabilization director resigns 

After ten months in a thankless job Eric Johnston 
has returned to the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica. Now President Truman is searching for a successor 
as head of the Economic Stabilization agency. The 
trouble is, of course, to find someone acceptable to the 
hard-bargaining groups which speak for labor, busi- 
ness and agriculture. According to well-grounded 
rumor, the President may soon have to find a replace- 
ment for Michael DiSalle also. The popular, spunky 
head of the Office of Price Stabilization is thought to 
have business of a political nature which requires his 
presence in Ohio. Both men have done a competent 
job—despite a lack of cooperation from Congress—and 
it is a pity that their personal affairs make it necessary 
to quit Government service. The country can consider 
itself lucky that their going coincides with a welcome 
lull in the inflationary storms that have twice rocked 
the economy since the fighting started in Korea. For 
the past nine months the price level has remained 
nearly stationary. Most economists expect the calm to 
endure for another two or three months. That gives 
the new men, whoever they turn out to be, a chance to 
familiarize themselves with the well-oiled machinery 
which Messrs. Johnston and DiSalle leave behind. It 
gives them a chance, too, to prepare for the coming 
labor drive, spearheaded by the steelworkers, to loosen 
wage controls. If successful, that drive will add more 
steam to the fresh pressures on price ceilings that 
stepped-up defense expenditures will soon be exerting. 
In this corner Messrs. Johnston and DiSalle get A-plus 
rating for disinterested public service. Their successors 
have something to shoot at. 
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American Catholics and the DP’s 

One glorious chapter of Christlike and efficient 
charity written by the Church in the United States 
is coming to a close and ought to be as proudly en- 
shrined in our memory as it is gratefully treasured by 
those who benefited from it. It is the work of U. S. 
Catholics—and specifically of the War Relief Services- 
NCWC-for the resettlement of displaced persons. 
From June 25, 1948 to September 30, 1951, the U. S. 
Government admitted a total of 274,056 DP’s under 
the terms of the Displaced Persons Act. Of this total, 
95,380, or 35 per cent, were helped by the WRS- 
NCWC. In addition, 27,000 Catholic DP’s were 
brought in by other agencies and individuals, raising 
the proportion of Catholic DP’s admitted to 45 per 
cent of the total. These DP’s have been settled in every 
diocese in the United States and in Puerto Rico, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and in the Trust Terri- 
tories in the Pacific. But much remains to be done. 


...a@ job to finish 

Though the DP Act (as amended to extend the recep- 
tion of DP’s to December 31, 1951) stipulates that 
their processing must have been begun by July 31, 
1951, the WRS-NCWC has arranged for “blanket as- 
surances” for 30,000 families and individuals still in 
Europe who are not in the processing scheme. To date, 
however, only some 20,000 individual and group as- 
surances have been received to cover this “blanket 
assurance.” Accordingly, 10,000 specific assurances are 
needed to bring the DP resettlement program to a 
successful close. Even when that goal is reached, the 
work of the WRS-NCWC will not be ended. There 
are still the problems of the expellees from Eastern 
Europe and of orphans, for whom visas may be issued 
until July 1, 1952, and of others needing placement. 
The agency’s work to date has been magnificent. It 
can still do great good if American Catholics can pro- 
vide, or suggest provision for, the assurances needed 
for the 10,000 DP’s who can still find a haven here. 


Pegler enlarges operations 

If the trade-union mine was to yield any more ore 
for the Pegler column, it has been obvious for a long 
time now that Westbrook would have to quit grubbing 
in the old spots and open up some new veins. So now 
the well-known Hearst columnist, who can heel and 
butt and rabbit-punch with the best of them, has hied 
himself to Europe to have a look at the AFL’s inter- 
national operations. He seems sure from the start that 
these will yield raw materials every bit as juicy as the 
domestic skulduggeries of Bill Green, Dan Tobin, Bill 
Hutcheson and his other dozen or so whipping boys. 
In fact, even before sighting land, in dispatches from 
shipboard, he revealed to his readers a sinister AFL 
plot to impose socialism throughout the world. At the 
center of the conspiratorial web he discovered his old 
friend David Dubinsky, who runs the AFL’s Free Trade 
Union Committee. This committee not only maintains 
its own foreign representatives, but also works hand- 


in-glove with the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, which Mr. Pegler says is a Socialist out- 
fit. Implicated likewise in the dark design, with a propa- 
ganda function, is a U. S. political group, Americans 
for Democratic Action, which, we are assured, is also 
tarred with the Socialist brush. During his sojourn 
abroad, Mr. Pegler intends to make a searching in- 
vestigation of this plot and report thereon from time 
to time to his readers. Desirous of being of some help 
in this enterprise, AMERICA will cover very soon the 
sensational findings Westbrook has made to date. 


Schuman plan lags 

Initialed by the participating nations last June in 
Paris, the Schuman plan to unify the coal and steel 
industries of Western Europe is scarcely any nearer 
realization than it was then. So far the Netherlands 
parliament is the only one which has ratified the plan. 
The parliament of the Bonn Government went half 
way by approving an enabling act last July. This ac- 
tion was technically a “first reading.” Under the West 
German constitution a “second reading” is required 
for final ratification of the plan. The parliaments of 
Italy, France, Belgium and Luxembourg have done 
nothing. It has become increasingly clear that the 
Germans, who have most to contribute to the plan, are 
now using the inaction of the other signers as an ex- 
cuse to postpone final ratification. The chief reason 
is that the Socialist party has fallen increasingly under 
the spell of Kurt Schumacher’s obstinate nationalism 
and scarcely bothers to disguise its hope that the plan 
will never be realized. A good many industrialists and 
labor leaders, moreover, who have up till now re- 
luctantly supported Prime Minister Konrad Adenauer 
on this issue, are having “second thoughts.” It matters 
little for the final success of the Schuman plan that 
these second thoughts are largely bargaining material 
which the Germans are using to exact a more favorable 
deal from the Allies in other directions—notably in 
the contractual agreement slated to supplant the Oc- 
cupation Statute, and in the financing of West Ger- 
man rearmament. The fact is that the Schuman plan 
is being stalled. Dr. Baerwald’s article (see pp. 248-50 
of this issue) throws considerable light on all this 
maneuvering. Meanwhile we observe with regret that 
the other Schuman plan nations are by their own pro- 
crastination playing straight into Mr. Schumacher’s 
obstructionist hands. 


Christian unions first in Belgium 

When the Belgian Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions (CSC) assembled in convention at Brussels 
on October 19-21, it did so with the new consciousness 
that it had finally become the biggest labor federation 
in the country. The secretary was able to report that 
as a result of steady growth during the postwar years 
CSC had jumped its membership from 320,000 in 1944 
to more than 567,000 today. That is a far cry from the 
65,000 which it claimed on the morrow of World War 
I. Few U. S. labor leaders know that Christian trade 
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unionism in Belgium is almost a century old. It traces 
its origins back to March 4, 1857, when workers in the 
Ghent textile industry established a union called the 
“Fraternal Weavers.” For years very little progress 
was made, especially after the Socialist wave rolled 
over Europe in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In fact, the Christian unions lost ground alarm- 
ingly. In 1901 their total membership was a scant 
11,000. Enjoying precious little sympathy or under- 
standing in Catholic circles, they were bitterly despised 
by Socialists as tools of the bosses and stigmatized as 
dividers of the working class. The change for the better 
since those dreary times is truly revolutionary. It testi- 
fies to the decline of socialism among Belgian workers 
and the corresponding growth of Catholic social ideals 
and principles. Now CSC is branching out into the 
Belgian Congo, where six local unions have already 
been established and twelve more are on the way. The 
eminence of CSC in Belgium is one reason why some 
observers believe that the AFL and CIO, in their deal- 
ings with workers on the Continent, have not suff- 
ciently appreciated the importance of the Christian 
trade unions and the part they can play, and are play- 
ing, in checking Soviet sabotage and propaganda in 
Western Europe. 


The world’s children still need help 

“The thing we've got to do now is to wake the world 
up to what can be done at such small cost per child,” 
said Maurice Pate, executive director of the UN Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, which ended its 
meeting at Paris on November 13. And what had 
UNICEF done “at such small cost”? It had, for in- 
stance, during the four years of its operation, cured 
600,000 children of the dreaded yaws at the cost of 
forty cents per child. It supplied DDT to wipe out 
malaria at the cost of five cents per person in a plagued 
area. When plans adopted at this latest meeting are 
executed, the Fund will have helped 42 million chil- 
dren. To work at this level, the Fund needs $30 mil- 
lion a year. For the first half of 1951 it worked with 
less than half of that total, and when, at the conclusion 
of the recent Paris meeting, it earmarked $10 million 
for future work, it had exactly $30,000 left in the till. 
President Truman has promised to ask Congress for 
$12 million for 1952—other member countries are 
pledged to supply the rest of the $30 million—but a 
House subcommittee has thus far refused to make any 
recommendation. Granted that we are staggering un- 
der the cost of rearmament and foreign aid, this 
parsimony is nevertheless short-sighted policy, for 
the main reason that UNICEF is actually one of the 
finest applications of the much-praised Point Four 
Program. UNICEF is doing what thus far is largely 
being talked about—it is bringing aid to underpriv- 
ileged areas. And since that aid is changing from im- 
mediate emergency help— food and clothing—to long- 
range preventive measures, it will continue to bear 
fruit over the years and the decades. It is a wise in- 
vestment. 
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PERONISM WINS AGAIN 

Latest reports on the Argentine election November 
11, show that Perén’s margin of victory has grown to 
more than two to one over his closest rival. It seems 
now that the opposition will have not more than four 
or five seats in the national legislature and only scat- 
tered local victories. Perén’s lead indicates that he 
polled 60 per cent of the total vote. This is a larger 
margin than the 55 per cent he secured in 1945. With 
the armed forces guarding the polls, the election went 
off quietly. All five of the contesting parties were per- 
mitted to have watchers, and visiting newsmen, in- 
cluding those of the United States, were invited to 
travel about at will to see a “free” election. 

But while the voting may have been quiet, certainly 
the electioneering was not. A vigorous campaign was 
waged by the opposition parties, in the course of which 
the Radical and Socialist candidates spent part of their 
time in jail, the Democrat (Conservative) went into 
voluntary exile, and the Communist was shot and seri- 
ously wounded in a riot. In September, there was an 
abortive army plot against the Government. In the 
last week, the President’s wife, though seriously ill, 
campaigned most effectively from her hospital bed. 

Though the balloting was free, the campaigning was 
not. Dr. Balbin, the Radical party candidate, who gave 
Perén his principal opposition, was obviously handi- 
capped by being denied radio and press facilities as 
well as other media of expression under Government 
monopoly. As a consequence, Balbin concentrated on 
numerous political rallies, drawing thousands. 

The Perén formula for victory was not new. In a 
few speeches the President pointed proudly to his 
social program for the Argentine workers. He had 
achieved, he said, economic independence and politi- 
cal sovereignty for his country, meaningful phrases 
for Argentine nationalists. The anti-United States note 
was used to full advantage. Ex-Ambassador Braden 
was charged with complicity in the September plot. 
Oddly enough, the accused leader of that conspiracy, 
General Menéndez, is credited with being more anti- 
American than Perén. 

It is painfully obvious that Perén has the situation 
well in hand. There is no effective opposition. Even 
the possibility of army interference seems slight in 
view of the magnitude of his popular victory and the 
organization behind it. Last September, the descami- 
sados supported him in a general strike, a matter of 
hours after the army revolt broke out. As a result, 
those observers who look wishfully for a change in 
Argentina seem to be turning now to Perén himself. 
Will his present secure position prompt him to ease 
his controls and cease his attacks on the United 
States? It is hard to say. If Perén meets serious eco- 
nomic difficulties ahead, there is little chance that he 
will abandon his present course. The current decline 
in meat and wheat production, due to drought and 
lack of incentive, may require more rather than less 
restrictions on his economy. At the moment, however, 
all seems well for Peronismo. Paut S. Lietz 
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It seems more and more evident that, as of now, the 
politicians are looking on the issues of the Presidential 
election next year in terms of foreign policy, rather 
than of corruption and communism in government. 

One has only to scan the names of the current pro- 
tagonists—Truman, Taft, Eisenhower, Lodge—to be- 
come convinced of this conclusion. Barring the calami- 
ty of an all-out war before next November, domestic 
politics seem destined to take a back seat. The majority 
of the leaders of organized labor also seem to be con- 
vinced of this. With few exceptions, they have taken 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act out of the field of 
practical politics and have planned what they might 
well have done long before: a piece-by-piece amend- 
ment of that controversial measure. 

Most people do not yet seem to realize that it was 
the injection of Eisenhower’s name into the Presi- 
dential picture which made the foreign-policy issue 
the paramount one. He has become the standard-bear- 
er of the Truman doctrine in Europe, and, by implica- 
tion, everywhere. On top of that came Senator Taft’s 
new book, A Foreign Policy for Americans, to light the 
fires of controversy, and to give an inkling of his politi- 
cal program for the coming primaries and the ensuing 
election. 

The tremendous ballyhoo for Eisenhower on his re- 
cent visit, the organization of a regular campaign 
office for him, Arthur Krock’s sensational revelation 
of an attempt by Mr. Truman to capture the General 
for his own party (an attempt that could easily be 
foreseen) and Eisenhower’s own patently calculated 
coyness about his availability—all these have only 
added fuel to an already brightly burning fire. 

The choice of Senator Lodge of Massachusetts to 
spearhead the General’s campaign for the nomination 
is additional confirmation of the direction which the 
coming political debates will take. Mr. Lodge is 
known to be the foremost successor of the late Senator 
Vandenberg in the promotion of a bipartisan (read 
internationalist ) foreign policy. 

Incidentally, the paragraph on political morality in 
the annual statement of the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the National Catholic Welfare Conference gave 
a timely blow to the potentially dangerous religious 
issue involved in that subject. It hit impartially at the 
alleged corruption in government and at McCarthyism, 
both of which issues threatened to become quasi- 
religious. That threat can now be called dead. 

As for Eisenhower, he is in a strange situation: he 
is with Truman and against Taft on foreign policy, 
and with Taft and against Truman on domestic policy. 
What that will make of the coming political debates 
is an intriguing and incalculable “futurible.” 

WitFRD Parsons 


Sacred Heart Retreat House for Priests, at the Shrine 
of the North American Martyrs, Auriesville, N. Y., re- 
ports that 1951 has been the best year in its history. 
For either five or eight days, 244 priests from 43 
dioceses and 17 religious orders or congregations made 
the Spiritual Exercises. 

p> In an address on Canada’s program of family al- 
lowances, before the Richelieu Club in Quebec City, 
Oct. 31, the Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, explained that Canada gives 
money to families rather than to particular health and 
welfare services because the social well-being of the 
family is primarily the responsibility of the parents. 
Said Mr. Martin: 


No social agency, however effective it may be, 
can replace the individual parent. The best agency 
to care for any child is the family. . . If we were 
to divert the millions now spent on family allow- 
ances into the work of social agencies, it would 
only indicate our lack of confidence in the Cana- 
dian mother and father . . . The reason for estab- 
lishing Canada’s program of family allowances 
was the inevitable response to our acceptance of 
valid Christian principles as the basis for our so- 
cial structure. 
p The National Catholic Educational Association will 
hold its 49th annual convention during Easter Week, 
April 15-18, in Kansas City, Mo. The theme of the 
meeting will be “Catholic Education and the Ameri- 
can Community.” Plans are being mapped for an 
elaborate commercial exhibit of the most modern fa- 
cilities and equipment used in educational institutions. 
p> In November, P. J. Kenedy and Sons, oldest Cath- 
olic publishing house in the United States, celebrated 
its 125th anniversary. A commemorative volume, A 
Catholic Book Chronicle: 1826-1951, by Robert C. 
Healey, has been issued to mark the occasion. 
p> At the modest price of 60 cents the issue (3s.9d.), 
Philosophical Studies makes its first appearance in the 
form of an annual published by St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, Ireland. This is the first Catholic periodical 
in the British Isles devoted exclusively to philosophy. 
Its sponsors hope to develop it eventually into a quar- 
terly magazine. 
p> Delegates to the first International Congress of 
Catholic Young Women’s Organizations in Latin 
America, meeting recently in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
pledged themselves to promote priestly and religious 
vocations. The dire shortage of priests, they decided, 
has led to religious ignorance and moral laxity. Also 
discussed were the problems of Protestantism, com- 
munism and secularism in Latin America. The dele- 
gates said that these forces, though distinct, seem to 
have a common aim: the destruction of the Catholic 
Church. R. V. L. 
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Bishops speak out 


on the moral crisis 


Since the November, 1950 meeting of the Catholic 
hierarchy of the United States, the country has been 
shocked by a succession of revelations of immorality. 
Of these the Kefauver hearings were unquestionably 
the most dramatic. The conviction of college basketball 
players for accepting bribes from professional gam- 
blers ran a close second. The dismissal of West Point 
football players for violating the Academy’s honor code 
created a sensation. The RFC, Maryland senatorial 
election and Internal Revenue exposures in Washing- 
ton reinforced the impression that we were confronted 
with a grave “crisis in moral conduct” (Am. 9/22, p. 
590). “Corruption in public life” aroused the electorate 
to a point where voters early last month turned in- 
cumbents out of office in many a city (see “The cancer 
of corruption,” Am. 11/17). 

In their November 17 statement of this year, the 
bishops addressed themselves to this moral crisis. They 
did so in fulfillment of their duty to Catholics as au- 
thoritative teachers of Christian morals and their duty 
to all Americans as spokesmen for the Catholic religion 
in our national life. 

The hierarchy could hardly have taken a more serious 
view of today’s moral crisis. They likened it to the 
moral decay which ruined the Roman Empire. Pressed 
hard by “the threat of the barbarian on the outside,” 
our civilization, like that of fifth-century Rome, is 
perilously weakened by “refined materialism and moral 
decay within.” 

Morality [they declared] involves the correct 
and careful regulation of three relationships: man 
to God, man to himself, and man to his fellow men. 
These relationships are so closely linked together 


that to disturb one is to disturb the whole moral 
order. 


Yet today this moral order is viciously disturbed in 
every one of its three dimensions. Man is “assuming 
the prerogatives of a creator, establishing his own 
standards of conduct and making himself the measure 
of all things.” The remedy for this is to look to God’s 
will as the only true standard, the true “measure of 
men” and their conduct, “in the particular situations 
of everyday life.” 

Through their native intelligence, properly devel- 
oped, men can know God and their “unique dignity” 
as individuals and as social creatures. They can dis- 
cover what their fundamental duties are—as individ- 
uals, as members of families, as fathers and mothers, as 
agents in social and civic life. “Man’s social life be- 
comes intolerable if not impossible unless justice and 
benevolence govern the operations of the state and the 
relationships between individuals and groups.” The 
bishops single out two other virtues, temperance and 
fortitude, as especially requisite, and emphasize the 
great need of “a code of sexual morality within the 
grasp of every mature mind.” Well-ordered social life 
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cannot be lived without these moral controls within | 
individual consciences. Such controls are demanded © 
by the natural law of morality: 


These are some of the basic elements of natural 
law, a law based on human nature: a law which 
can be discovered by human intelligence and 
which governs man’s relationship with God, with 
himself, and with the other creatures of God. The 
principles of the natural law . . . are applicable to 
all the changing conditions and circumstances in 
which man constantly finds himself. 


Revelation is needed to help us to see our moral obliga- | 
tions more clearly, and “prayer and the sacraments” © 
are needed to enlighten and strengthen us in the per- © 
formance of our religious and moral duties. Neverthe- 7 
less, “the natural moral law . . . remains the foundation ~ 


of the supernatural order, as it is the foundation of all 
man’s relations to God, to himself, and to his fellow 
men.” ( This is very important: it means that the natural 
moral law must be the common standard of conduct 
for all men, as it was, in general, for the men who 
founded this nation. ) 

The obligations of the moral order, thus understood, 
rest on “the clergyman, the educator, the doctor, the 
lawyer, the politician, the employer, the employe, hus- 
bands, wives and children.” This is the real, divinely 
established and only common ground on which moral 
regeneration must be built. “There is no middle course,” 
no legitimate place for “Sunday” morality, for “busi- 
ness” morality or for “political” morality, as contrasted 
with personal integrity. 

The bishops fearlessly apply this one-level moral code 
to political conduct: 

... In their speech and in their actions they [men 
in public life] are bound by the same laws of jus- 
tice and charity which bind individuals. . . . Dis- 
honesty, slander, detraction and defamation of 
character are as truly transgressions of God’s com- 
mandments when resorted to by men in political 
life as they are for all other men. 


The bishops have reiterated the general principles — 


which apply to today’s moral crisis. Catholic moralists 


can make more refined applications. Catholic journal- 


ists, pastors and teachers must then present concrete 
analyses of business, industrial relations, labor, profes- 


sional and political practices involving questionable © 
ethics. This requires, of course, both “temperance” and ~ 


“fortitude.” Every Catholic must then conform his 


everyday conduct to the proper moral standards. At © 


whatever cost, we can do no less in a moral crisis so 
menacing as the one that confronts not only the United 
States but the whole world today. 
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_ Human dignity 
_ and world brotherhood 
What will be the future of the World Brotherhood 


movement? This question was asked in AMERICA at 
the dawn of this year (“Rotary and World Brother- 
hood Week,” 1/27/51, pp. 491-2). We asked the ques- 
tion from an intense desire to see the cause of genuine 
world brotherhood advance. Pope Pius XII himself, 
in his Christmas message of 1947, appealed for a “sin- 
cere spirit of brotherhood uniting all classes, all races 
and nations with a bond of love.” Yet we also raised 
the question in great anxiety, in view of the hazy and 
uncertain language in which the aims and principles 
of the World Brotherhood movement continue to be 
expressed by its leaders in this country. 

Our desire for the success of the World Brotherhood 
movement remains unabated. Our anxiety, however, 
still persists. On November 9, Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
Chancellor of Washington University, St. Louis, and 
chairman of the World Brotherhood Organization, 
discussed the growing tensions of the present world in 
an address at the twenty-third meeting of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Predicting a “pro- 
longed period of high tension,” he said that the sup- 
porters of the World Brotherhood movement “value 
the welfare of others as we value our own.” To this 
excellent statement of policy Dr. Compton then added 
the following views as to the basis of true democracy. 
His language, as quoted, seems to reflect the peculiar 
confusion of thought that has plagued the movement 
from the beginning. 

Here indeed is the basis of true democracy. 
We call it the dignity of man. To Americans it 
means that we believe each person should have a 
chance to find himself in doing his part for his 
community and should be respected to the extent 
that he makes the best of this chance. To Chris- 
tians and Jews this is the meaning of man as a 
child of God. To men and women of good will 
throughout the world such brotherhood, sincerely 
accepted, offers the hope for a fuller freedom. 


The “dignity of man” is not based upon a man’s 
“chance to find himself in doing his part for his com- 
munity.” It is based upon the truth that man was en- 
dowed by his Creator with an immortal soul, and with 
freedom to work out in this world his eternal destiny 
in the next. 

Exhortations to brotherhood and to “fuller freedom” 
mean little unless this primary thesis is clearly stated 
and understood. That necessity was plainly recognized 
by leaders of the three major religious faiths in this 
country in 1943, when they issued joint proposals of a 
“Pattern for Peace.” It is lucidly reaffirmed in the No- 
vember 17 pronouncement of the Catholic Bishops of 
the United States. Doubtless Dr. Compton will reply 
that this, after all, was what he meant. But a person 
in his commanding position ought to be able to speak 
without danger of misunderstanding. One wonders 
who are his top-level advisers. 


In every country, East and West, countless souls 
eagerly await a world movement that will dramatically 
establish the foundations of human dignity and free- 
dom on the bedrock of certain essential truths in 
the religious traditions of humanity. Is it too much 
to hope that Dr. Compton’s organization, which identi- 
fies its membership on a religious basis, may finally 
set its mind to this task? 


Jewish family life 

“Very few Jewish children have to be cared for by 
the City of New York,” wrote Dr. S. Margoshes in his 
English-language column in The Day, Jewish-language 
daily published in New York City, for November 16. 
The author had the best possible authority for his 
statement. New York’s Public Welfare Commissioner 
Henry L. McCarthy, himself a Catholic and a graduate 
of the University of Chicago, recently made this infor- 
mation public at the annual dinner of the Pride of 
Judea Children’s Home: 

We have no Jewish children waiting in hospitals 
for placement, and less than 10 per cent of the 
children elsewhere awaiting placement are Jewish 
children. At the Welfare Department’s own chil- 
dren’s center we seldom have Jewish children—so 
few that they do not even show up in the statisti- 
cal records. 

Dr. Margoshes observes that “Jews constitute about 
33 per cent of the total population of New York City.” 
The American Jewish Yearbook estimates them at 25 
per cent, or two million out of a total population of 
eight million, as of 1948. In either case the dispro- 
portionately small number of Jewish children requir- 
ing public care is a tribute to the good state of Jewish 
family life. 

The columnist of The Day is probably justified in 
contrasting Jewish family solidarity with the weakened 
sense of family responsibility characteristic of many 
other groups: 

Personally, I would attribute the remarkable 
showing . . . to the traditional Jewish family 
ties ... Where other men and women with another 
cultural background are prepared to leave their 
children in the care of the city or a charitable in- 
stitution, Jews will strain every nerve and exhaust 
every possibility to keep the children protected 
under the parental roof or under the sheltering 
wing of relatives. 


As Dr. Margoshes points out, one can hardly explain 
the favorable record of Jews in New York on the 
ground of their being better-off economically. ‘As a 
whole they are not. In number of children per family 
they keep close to the metropolitan average, so no 
differential there enters into the question. 

“We have a number of Jewish communal shortcom- 
ings in New York,” observes this columnist; “criminali- 
ty is not one of them.” This seems to be quite true. 
Neither, it seems, is alcoholism. The Jews in America 
exemplify temperance, industry, zeal for education 
and family solidarity. For these virtues they deserve 
great credit. 
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The road ahead 
in Germany 





Friedrich Baerwald 





A MERICANS HAVE recently fallen into the habit of 
spending more time on post-mortem debates of foreign 
policies than on public discussions of impending de- 
cisions that will be far-reaching and often irretrievable. 
This procedure amounts to a partial surrender of the 
privilege of free speech by disuse. For example, im- 
portant moves have been made by American policy 
makers with regard to the integration of the German 
Federal Republic into the Western political and mili- 
tary alliance without benefit of any kind of thorough 
debate in Congress or elsewhere. These lines are de- 
signed to make a humble try at forestalling a frustrated 
discussion about Germany three or four years from now, 
in the manner of our recent investigations into what 
we should have done in China in the 1940's. 

What we should do in Germany now is clear as far 
as the over-all objectives are concerned. Negatively, it 
is necessary to prevent all of Germany from falling into 
the Communist orbit. Positively, we must enable the 
Germans, together with all other nations in Western 
Europe, further to strengthen the foundations of their 
economies and to create a social and political structure 
strong enough to carry the unavoidable burden of de- 
fense. 

Unfortunately, the economic and political assump- 
tions still employed by our policy-makers in regard to 
Germany are so remote from reality that a stubborn 
insistence upon them is bound to make impossible the 
achievement of these objectives. Economically, it is 
assumed that Germany can carry the costs of occupa- 
tion plus the additional costs of rearmament. Politically, 
it is assumed that this rearmament could be carried out 
within the framework of the current Adenauer coalition 
and without a showdown with the Soviets on the re- 
unification of Germany. Neither assumption is in accord 
with the facts. 

First let us examine the assumption that Germany 
can pay both occupation and rearmament costs. Every 
visitor to Germany will be amazed at the amount of 
reconstruction that has been done and is continuing, 
although he might wish to see more residential build- 
ing for the lower income groups and less construction 
of pretentious office buildings and establishments cater- 
ing to the luxury trade. But it is one thing to admire 
the great German capacity for work and organization. 
It is quite another to conclude that Germany has a 
tremendous industrial potential. 

This is precisely the type of mistake which was made 
by those in this country who before Pearl Harbor main- 
tained in all seriousness that Germany had gained such 
a head start in the production of airplanes and other 
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The road ahead in Western Europe is none too clear, 
what with severe economic crises in France, Britain 
and Germany, the political problems of German sov- 
ereignty and German unity, and the threat of Soviet 
aggression. Dr. Baerwald, professor of economics in 
Fordham’s Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
here studies these problems in the framework of the 
north Atlantic alliance. 


military equipment that the Western Powers could not 
overcome this lead. World War II proved how wrong 
this theory was, and that those analysts had been cor- 
rect who stressed the precarious character of Hitler’s 
defense economy even prior to World War II. Yet Ger- 
many is again considered by many quite capable of 
carrying a load of rearmament which is inconsistent 
with her ability to produce and to pay. 

There is, of course, a certain surface plausibility to 
the way in which this false economic assumption is be- 
ing presented these days by American planners and 
negotiators in Germany. They argue that it should be 
quite easy for the German economy to absorb about 
eight billion marks for occupation costs and an addi- 
tional three and a half billion marks of initial costs for 
the German contribution to European defense. The 
reason for this assumption is that these eleven and a 
half billion marks represent only about ten per cent of 
the German gross national product. Our policy-makers 
point out that the United States is actually spending at 
least twenty per cent for defense. 

This line of reasoning, however plausible, does not 
stand up under closer examination. We are merely de- 
ceiving ourselves if we compare the economy of the 
United States, with its vastly expanded industrial plant 
and its substantial rise in real income per capita in the 
last ten years, with the partly destroyed, partly dis- 
mantled and partly obsolete industrial capacity of Ger- 
many. In Germany, as a result of these and other effects 
of total defeat, the real income has dropped and the 
distribution of income has become most unfavorable to 
wage and salary earners. The mining industry in Ger- 
many, for example, is operating today at a lower rate 
of labor productivity than before the war. 

The quick upturn of German economic activity after 
the currency reform of 1948 was misleading. It had to 
be carried out by erasing virtually all individual and 
corporate savings. This exhaustion of savings created 
a severe shortage of funds. Industry had to finance 
most of its investments out of current revenue. This 
method of financing was a factor in keeping prices 
high and the real income of wages and salary earners 
low. Thus, personal income per capita in Germany to- 
day is at best only one-third of personal income per 
capita in this country. 

Furthermore, German public finances are severely 
handicapped by the Allied-imposed pattern of extreme 
decentralization and State sovereignty. This policy has 
resulted in the transfer to the State governments of the 
function of collecting the income tax. To illustrate the 
impact of this deliberate destruction of the modern 
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German tax system, built up after World War I, we have 
only to imagine what would happen to the U. S. defense 
effort if the Federal Government were deprived wholly 
or in part of the yields of individual and corporate in- 
come taxes. As an offset to these losses of revenue, the 
German Federal Republic is now collecting about half 
of its receipts in the form of extremely high excise taxes 
which fall heaviest on the hard-pressed low-income 
groups. 

By disregarding this state of public finance in Ger- 
many, with all its ominous implications of increased 
social tension, the Allies propose to charge the German 
Federal Republic an additional two 


fense, where they properly belong. So far this has not 
been done. The various U. S. Government agencies, 
(including the new Mutual Security Agency, headed 
by W. Averell Harriman) which administer the $7.4 
billion in foreign economic and military aid voted by 
Congress for fiscal year 1952, are not at present con- 
cerned with the intricate problems outlined here, al- 
though the solution of these problems is essential to 
mutual defense. 

The problems outlined here are being negotiated be- 
tween the Allied Powers in Germany and the Bonn Gov- 
ernment. Naturally, they are running into insurmount- 

able obstacles. It seems plain that 





billion marks in occupations costs | 
in 1952. This increase is to pay for — 
the support of added American, 
British and French military rein- 
forcements in Germany. These 
charges are to continue even if 
and when the present Occupation 
Statute is replaced by what is 
called, somewhat euphemistically, 
a “contractual agreement.” 

The problem of Germany’s de- 
fense contribution cannot be solved 
within the present framework of negotiation. A new 
framework must be devised. For even if this coun- 
try agreed, the British and the French simply could 
not afford to agree to any reduction of the occupa- 
tion costs Germany now pays them. This reduction 
of levies upon Germany has been proposed in order 
to allow Germany to allocate the budgetary savings to 
her own rearmament. The incontestable inability of 
the British and the French to manage their own eco- 
nomic problems with reduced payments from Germany 
merely shows that the protracted negotiations with 
the Bonn Government looking to such a solution have 
been an attempt to square the circle. 

The French themselves are confronted with a bud- 
getary deficit of about 40 per cent. Last summer creep- 
ing inflation had played such havoc with the French 
social-security system that emergency funds had to be 
voted in order to prevent its total collapse. At least 
from the viewpoint of psychological warfare, promoting 
rearmament at the expense of established social-securi- 
ty programs in NATO countries would be a precarious 
policy to follow. This one example should suffice to 
show that the French, with an already seriously un- 
balanced budget, simply cannot absorb their share of 
what are still called German occupation costs—though 
they are really Western defense expenditures. 

The situation in Britain is not much different. So we 
have to face the fact that the Germans cannot finance 
their own rearmament without a corresponding cut in 
occupation charges, while the British and the French 
cannot consent to a reduction in German occupation 
payments to them. 

This dilemma can be resolved only if we place the 
economic and fiscal problems of German occupation 
costs in the larger framework of North Atlantic de- 





if the British, the French and the 
smaller occupation Powers cannot 
pay for the maintenance of such 
expanded military forces in Ger- 
many as are considered vital to the 
defense of the West, then these 
added expenditures must be paid 
for out of the mutual-defense funds 
voted by Congress. 

This shift in the use of those 
funds need not necessarily mean an 
additional burden on the harassed 
American taxpayer. The current revision of the long- 
range targets for NATO defense forces, aiming at more 
modest goals for 1952 rather than higher goals for 1954, 
may result in some savings in the $6 billion in foreign 
military aid earmarked for procurement in this country 
of arms and supplies for the Allied armies. A reinter- 
pretation of the foreign economic- and military-aid 
provisions of the program, either through a congres- 
sional resolution or other means, could open the way 
to fit British and French occupation costs in Germany 
into this program. This application of'the funds would 
release corresponding amounts in the German budget 
to finance the initial outlays for the German defense 
effort. 

Now let us examine the internal German political 
situation and the mistakes we must avoid there. Even 
if a solution can be found to the financial problems 
obstructing German rearmament, it will be of no avail 
unless the whole question is taken out of German 
partisan politics and obtains the widest popular sup- 
port. Neither of these conditions is close to being met 
at present. 

Germany’s parties are split on the rearmament ne- 
gotiations. The Adenauer coalition, on the one side, is 
more likely to vote for a rearmament plan, provided the 
Bonn Government and the Allied High Commissioners 
can overcome their disagreements on the scope and 
content of the “contractual agreement.” (One of the 
unresolved difficulties centers around a general cancel- 
lation clause in emergency cases which the High Com- 
missioners want to write into the contract so as to 
allow the Allies to intervene in Germany's domestic 
affairs whenever they consider it necessary. The Ger- 
mans object to such a sweeping formula because it 
puts into jeopardy the oft proclaimed aim of restoring 
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the German Federal Republic’s political sovereignty. ) 

On the other side, the leader of the largest German 
opposition party, Social Democrat Dr. Kurt Schumach- 
er, is taking advantage of these differences. He is op- 
posed to the whole present scheme for the integration 
of Germany into the Western defense system. It is 
important to understand that for the overwhelming 
majority of rank-and-file Socialists, this opposition 
means 4 rejection of all rearmament plans. This is one 
reason why the Social Democrats have shown growing 
strength in recent German State elections. . 

Actually, there is a difference between Schumacher’s 
critique of rearmament and this grass-roots attitude 
of the voters. Schumacher seems to be willing to con- 
sent to a considerable measure of German rearmament, 
but only under two conditions. First, he wants a much 
stronger protective screen of Allied forces on the 
eastern frontier of the West German Republic while 
German armed forces are being organized. Secondly, 
he demands the abandonment of the tactical concept 
still voiced by the commander of NATO ground forces, 
French General Juin, that Germany east of the Rhine 
River will be the area of tough delaying actions. It is 
easy to see why opposition to these military ideas of 
Allied commanders can muster support among large 
numbers of Germans who believe that the defense of 
the West should include, rather than exclude, the de- 
fense of the greatest part of German territory. 

In view of these attitudes and controversies it would 
be the height of political ineptness to try to jam 
through the German parliament a defense scheme with 
the majority of the Social Democratic deputies lined 
up against it. Arithmetically, this would be possible, 
if we count in all the right-wing splinter groups. Politi- 
cally, it would ruin the whole plan. 

It is a basic principle of modern government that an 
armament effort can succeed only if it has mass sup- 
port. (It would be worth while to study what hap- 
pened in Germany in World War I when such support 
began disintegrating, after 1916.) The building up of 
effective defenses against potential Communist aggres- 
sion is more important than the continuation of the 
present coalition of parties in the German Federal Re- 
public. Hence, a prerequisite for any successful Ger- 
man defense effort is the establishment of what is 
known in modern German parliamentary history as 
the “Great Coalition,” embracing the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union and the Social Democratic party. As long 
as such a combination prevailed in the Weimar Re- 
public, democracy was a going concern in Germany. 
Its end opened the road towards nazism. While his- 
tory is unlikely to repeat itself in this respect, German 
rearmament may lead to new disappointment and 
even disaster unless we improve considerably our cur- 
rent ways of dealing with its economic and political 
requirements. 

Besides the absolute necessity of reconstituting the 
“Great Coalition” in place of the present division of 
German politics into the Adenauer coalition, as the 
governing group, and the Socialists as their opponents 
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in the field of foreign policy, there remains one other 
major political roadblock to German rearmament. 
That is the question of the political unification of 
Germany. 

It would be a great mistake to take this issue, and 
the question of elections leading to unification, as 
largely “academic” under present circumstances. As 
long as political freedom remains in Western Ger- 
many, the unity issue cannot be suppressed. It will be 
exploited in Communist propaganda. In recent weeks 
the Allies have taken the initiative by demanding UN 
inquiries into the possibility of free elections in all of 
Germany. 

Whatever attitude the Communists adopt, we should 
show no fear of the possible outcome of such elections, 
even if the conditions under which they are held are 
somewhat less perfect than those prevailing in many 
free countries. We must require that all parties in all 
of Germany have a right to hold all-German national 
conventions to shape policies and name candidates, 
that electioneering be unhampered and that no “sanc- 
tions” be visited upon anyone afterwards. If the Com- 
munists refuse to agree to such conditions, they will 
prove to Germans and to the world at large that they 
are afraid of free elections looking to German unity. 
We cannot allow these negotiations to be carried on 
in such a way that the Communists give the impres- 
sion of holding better cards than we do (their alleged 
interest in German unification) while we, by showing 
disinterest or even fear, trump our own aces. 

These, then, are what seem to be the major econom- 
ic and political policies we must follow if we are to 
accelerate German rearmament and thus greatly 
strengthen the defenses of the West soon enough to 
forestall Soviet aggression. 


What next in Korea? 


Vincent S. Kearney 








For MONTHS the Korean armistice talks have 
been weathering one crisis after another with monoto- 
nous regularity. Finally on November 19 from tented 
Panmunjom came the news that the next thirty days 
might see the successful conclusion of the truce con- 
ferences. The enemy apparently reacted favorably to 
an Allied compromise proposal and after two days of 
deliberation, seemingly approved it in substance. 

For two weeks previously the talks had bogged 
down on the question of timing the proposed armis- 
tice. The Reds had consistently demanded that the 
cease-fire line, if there was to be one, be fixed im- 
mediately. Allied delegates to the truce conference had 
insisted just as strongly that there would be no cease- 
fire until satisfactory prisoner-of-war and inspection 
agreements had been made. 
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Seeking a way out of the impasse, the United States 
announced on November 16 that it would accept an 
armistice line now in Korea under certain conditions. 
Assistant Secretary of State John D. Hickerson ex- 
plained to Allied representatives: 1) General Ridgway 
was satisfied that the present line of contact in Korea 
was defensible and could be accepted as a truce line 
without further argument over the disposition of Kae- 
song; 2) The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved the pres- 
ent line but agreed with General Ridgway that the ob- 
ligation to abide by it would expire in 
thirty days unless the Communists ne- 
gotiated a settlement concerning pris- 
oners of war and armistice inspection 
within that time; 3) The UN would 
not cease military operations during 
the time limit but it would agree that 
the present line of contact would be 
the armistice line if the prisoner-of- 
war and inspection issues were settled 
during the thirty-day time limit. 

What the compromise proposal 
means is simply this. The UN repre- 
sentatives to the cease-fire conferences 
will stop arguing about where an armi- 
stice line is to be drawn. They will 
give the Reds thirty days to settle 
prisoner-of-war and inspection ques- 
tions. If these questions are settled within the allotted 
time, then the armistice line will be drawn along the 
present line of contact, whether or not the UN armies 
have gained ground in the meantime. If the questions 
are not settled by then, the Allies will be released from 
their promise to draw such a line. 

The initial Communist reaction was encouraging. 
The plan (according to the spokesman of the Red 
delegation) “seemed in accordance with our princi- 
ples.” If the Chinese and North Koreans do accept, 
ground action will very likely be kept at a minimum 
during the next month. Thus by November 19, after 
sixteen months of bloody fighting and four months of 
fruitless negotiation for an armistice, the hope of peace 
loomed dimly on the horizon. 

The truce sessions, first at Kaesong and now at 
Panmunjom, have been drawn out for so long, how- 
ever, with the Reds repeatedly threatening to disrupt 
the proceedings on one pretext or another, that it has 
become impossible to guess Communist intentions. If 
they eventually reject this proposal there seems noth- 
ing left to do but go on with the war. If they accept 
it and then fail to fulfill the conditions, the alternative 
will be the same. 

Under such circumstances the United States would 
be faced once again with the perennial Korean dilem- 
ma. Should we keep the war limited to Korea? Or 
shall we expand it in an effort to knock out Red China 
as the quickest way to end the hostilities? 

From the moment of the Chinese intervention in 
Korea and again when the issue came to a head at 
the time of General MacArthur’s recall, this Review 





opposed extending the war. Neither Korea nor China 
were the places to become involved in an all-out con- 
flict, since neither was the power center of the real 
enemy. An operation against the mainland of China 
could have meant the opening of World War III at a 
time when the United States and the Allied Powers 
would have been too weak to cope with a possible 
world conflagration. The carnage would have been 
greater than any yet seen in Korea. At the same time 
AMERICA recognized that the time might come when 
such a decision would have to be made 
if only to offset the increased use of 
enemy air power. 

The danger is that the decision to 
extend the war, if and when it is made, 
will be taken on the basis of sheer 
# emotionalism. The American people 
have grown impatient with the long- 
drawn-out and inconclusive armistice 
talks. This restiveness noticeably in- 
creased with the report of Red atroci- 
ties on November 14. Col. James M. 
Hanley, Judge Advocate General of the 
Eighth Army, dramatically announced 
to a group of war correspondents that 
since the Chinese intervened in Korea 
they had murdered 2,660 U. S. prison- 
ers of war, an estimated 2,000 South 
Koreans, and 130 other UN soldiers. Dismay and con- 
fusion marked the frantic efforts of the people at home 
who despairingly besieged the Pentagon for informa- 
tion about their sons, brothers and husbands. Unques- 
tionably the UN armies face a brutal enemy in Korea. 
But should natural rage over their brutality prompt a 
decision to extend the war without regard for conse- 
quences which might be still worse? 

What should persuade us to risk making the Korean 
war here and now the showdown war, which is really 
what the MacArthur strategy amounts to? It would 
have been folly to attempt it at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. The prime consideration now is still our ability 
to deliver the knockout blow not only in Korea but on 
the world front. An extension of the Korean war can 
still involve us with Russia. We must be prepared for 
that. 

We are undoubtedly stronger now than we were in 
June, 1950. Since then our armed forces have increased 
from 1.458 million to 3.350 million. Instead of the nine 
or ten below-strength divisions, the United States now 
musters the equivalent of twenty-four, a number which 
is steadily increasing. Our limited Korean air power 
(whose strength, incidentally, has remained fairly 
static, while the Chinese air force has increased by 
1,000 per cent in the last year) could certainly destroy 
Manchurian industry and lay waste Chinese cities. 
But will that be enough to defeat Red China? 

China can never be decisively defeated. She can be 
so crippled as largely to disable her from waging an 
offensive war against our forces, if we commit enough 
of them. Speaking of Japan’s war against China, Gen- 
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eral MacArthur pointed out to a Time reporter in 
1941, “China is like an accordion; the more the Jap- 
anese push in, the more force it gains.” So today 
China’s strength lies not in her industry nor in her big 
cities but in her manpower. The terrific casualties suf- 
fered by the Chinese have made little difference in her 
Korean war potential. 

On the other hand, concern for his nascent Man- 
churian industry might compel Mao Tse-tuny to come 
to terms should he realize that it was endangered. It 
all depends on how closely his policies are identified 
with the policies of the Soviet Union, which might 
gain in Europe at Red China’s expense in Asia. 

The ambitious, though at times stumbling, rearma- 
ment plans of the West have had one purpose in view 
—to strike such a balance of power as to enable us to 
enforce world peace. Clearly that balance of power 
has not yet been reached. We are merely holding the 
line in Korea and Indo-China. The Middle East is 
wide open. Western Europe is still vulnerable to at- 
tack. Yet we are making progress. According to Hanson 
Baldwin’s rundown of comparative East-West military 
strength in the New York Times for November 18, if 
the Communist armies marched tomorrow, they might 
win victories but the cost would come high. 

Should the new turn in the armistice talks at Pan- 
mumjon prove to be a false alarm, perhaps the time 
has come for expanding operations in Korea. It is es- 
sential that the decision be made only after a sober 
consideration of all the political, economic and mili- 
tary factors involved. Time is still of the essence and 
a negotiated cease-fire seems to be the best way out of 
the Korean imbroglio. Meanwhile we would dishonor 
our dead and wounded if we lost sight of the immense 
gains achieved by our intervention there. 


The Papacy in 
the diplomatic world 





Robert A. Graham, S.J. 





Avonc THE STATEMENTS issued in protest 
against the nomination of General Mark Clark to be 
Ambassador at the Vatican, probably the most au- 
thoritative is that put out on October 31 by the General 
Board of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States. While repudiating prej- 
udice against Catholics and deploring religious ten- 
sion, this body took the position that the Truman ap- 
pointment was “wrong in principle, useless in prac- 
tice,” and could have consequences “both far-reaching 





This is the fourth of a series of articles by Fr. Graham, 
America contributing editor, who has made a special 
study of diplomatic relations of the Vatican. 
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and disastrous” to the unity of the American people. 
In sanctioning this statement the General Board took 
measures for a program of education based upon it. 
As we shall therefore undoubtedly hear more from the 
authors of this statement, some observations on certain 
points they raised therein may serve to clarify the 
issues. 

The document singles out three “major reasons” cur- 
rently being advanced in support of the President’s 
move, none of which, it says, “bears scrutiny.” The 
first of these is that the proposed diplomatic mission 
would provide the U. S. Government with “access to a 
unique source of information, achieve effective co- 
operation against communism and advance the cause 
of peace.” 

The Council shows itself unimpressed by these argu- 
ments. In the first place, it points out, formal diplo- 
matic relations constitute “no binding agreement” for 
either party to reveal any information except what it 
chooses ‘to reveal. This point, of course, is perfectly 
correct. One can go further and say that diplomatic 
relations by themselves carry no obligations whatever, 
beyond those of reciprocity. From all accounts we pro- 
pose asking the Pope to waive even this right. In other 
words, in sending an Ambassador to the Pope, the 
United States commits itself to nothing, not even to a 
continuation of such relations beyond the point our 
American interests seem to warrant. The juridical posi- 
tion of the Government vis-d-vis the Church in the 
United States, or vis-a-vis the Holy See itself, remains 
absolutely unaltered by the presence of a U. S. Ambas- 
sador in Rome. One wonders why such a fuss is made 
over an act of the President which obliges the United 
States to nothing while putting our Government in a 
position advantageous to our national interests. 


“CONSIDERATIONS OF PROTOCOL” 


To the allegation of supporters of the appointment 
that such relations would achieve effective cooperation 
against communism, the NCCC replied that “eager 
allies” in a common cause are not frustrated in their 
common efforts by “considerations of protocol or pres- 
tige.” It is at this precise point that the Protestant 
church leaders choose to reaffirm that they, too, are 
in effect eager allies in this common cause against 
atheistic communism. Yet are not they themselves 
in the present instance allowing “considerations of 
prestige or protocol” to frustrate the common effort? 
For diplomatic relations, by their nature, are essential- 
ly a form of protocol to which every nation must con- 
form in the name of elementary international courtesy. 
If protocol should not stand in the way, why is the 
NCCC making such an issue over it? 

The suggestions that the American Ambassador to 
Italy could serve as the medium of communication 
between the United States and the Vatican betrays 
ignorance on the part of the Council both of interna- 
tional usages and of the particular situation in the 
Eternal City. For over eighty years the Holy See has 
fought, successfully, to prevent the diplomatic corps 
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accredited to it from being merged with, or better, 
submerged in, that accredited to Italy. Such a separa- 
tion and distinction has to be maintained to avoid 
confusing the Vatican and Italy, separate and dis- 
tinct entities in international relations. The Holy See 
cannot be expected to relinquish its hard-won diplo- 
matic independence just to accommodate the desires 
of a certain section of the American public. 

Does this suggestion mean that our Ambassador to 
Italy, Hon. James C. Dunn, should also be accredited 
to the Vatican? If so, then we would still have formal 
relations with the Holy See. If not, it would be like 
asking our Ambassador in London to handle our affairs 
at the Quai d’Orsay, without any official standing. In 
any case, the Vatican is further removed from Mr. 
Dunn’s offices diplomatically than London is from 
Paris geographically. The suggestion really amounts to 
a denial of the diplomatic independence of the Holy 
See and would, in fact, be an added reason for the 
Pope to refuse to deal with us on those terms. 


Tue Op Mission AND THE NEw 


The statement issued by the General Board does not 
challenge or question the utility that relations with the 
Pope could have in the cause of international peace. 
But it rejects the contention that there is a precedent 
for such relations with the Pope on the diplomatic 
level. The former mission of 1848-1867 to the Papal 
States, in their view, is quite different from the one 
now proposed. Actually, it should not be difficult for 
our State Department to demonstrate that on purely 
formal grounds the Clark mission has a precedent. 
Leaving aside the theoretical question sometimes de- 
bated whether the present State of Vatican City is the 
continuation of the old Papal States or an entirely new 
entity arising out of the Lateran Treaty of 1929, the 
fact is that in either case the Pope remains the sov- 
ereign of a state. It was not without good reason that 
General Clark was nominated to be Ambassador to the 
“State of Vatican City.” The diplomatic basis is there- 
fore the same in both cases. 

What is new about the mission is not its form but 
the task which it will be called upon to accomplish. 
What brings an American Ambassador to Rome this 
time is not commercial advantages but the moral au- 
thority enjoyed by the Holy Father in the entire world. 
Many things have happened in the hundred years 
since the United States and the Holy See came to know 
each other through formal diplomatic relations. From 
an unimportant state far out on the fringe of world 
politics, the United States has become the leading 
world power, with responsibilities in every corner of 
the globe. The Holy See, for its part, has also gained 
recognition as an important member of the internation- 
al community, by reason of its demonstrated moral 
authority. This title has compelled states generally to 
deal with the Vatican as it deals with them—through 
formal diplomatic relations. In 1848, the Papacy did 
not command such a universally acknowledged posi- 
tion, at least not to the same extent it does today, in 


the eyes of great states, regardless of religion. The 
same change, in different ways and for somewhat dif- 
ferent reasons, has overtaken the position of the United 
States in world affairs. 

The proposed U. S. mission resembles the former one 
in that this one also, we are certain, will be ordered 
to “carefully avoid even the appearance of interfering 
in ecclesiastical questions,” at home or abroad. In 
short, if commercial and purely political questions are 
now excluded from the sphere of an American Am- 
bassador at the Vatican, so also, as in 1848, are purely 
ecclesiastical ones. What remains in between are ques- 
tions of international peace, international order and 
other problems which the National Council itself, by 
its own actions, concedes are legitimate matters of dis- 
cussion between church leaders and the Government 
of the United States. 


Concorpats AND NuUNCIOS 


A third justification in favor of the new embassy 
which the statement declares cannot “bear scrutiny” 
is that “other nations send Ambassadors to the Vati- 
can.” “Most” of the other governments, the document 
asserts, give “special recognition and status” to the 
Catholic Church. Just what this “special recognition” 
may be is not defined, but it appears to run all the 
way from formal conventions (called “concordats” ) to 
the ceremonial precedence of the Papal Nuncio in the 
diplomatic corps. As far as the concordats are con- 
cerned, it may come as a surprise to many that only a 
minority of the states now represented at the Holy See 
have entered into concordats. It would therefore be 
erroneous to imagine, as some people do, that the 
system of concordats constitutes the essential structure 
and basis of such relations. In any case, what “most” 
countries wish to do in these respects is their own 
affair and not particularly relevant. What is important 
is that those countries which, like the United States, 
wish to practise at home and abroad a conscientious 
abstention from purely ecclesiastical affairs are not 
called upon to alter this practice or tradition by the 
fact of entering into diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See. France is such a country. And would it not be 
ridiculous to suggest that Great Britain accords 
“special recognition,” however vaguely defined, to the 
Catholic Church in England? 

The deanship or ceremonial precedence that the 
Nuncio, as the Pope’s own Ambassador, enjoys in many 
capitals appears for some reason or other to exercise 
a peculiar fascination upon some Protestant groups. 
This prerogative (of no political importance ) was con- 
firmed at the Congress of Vienna in 1815 by the eight 
principal European Powers, four of which (Prussia, 
Sweden, Russia and England) were not Catholic 
states. For many decades—since 1875, to be precise— 
our own American envoys abroad have, as a matter of 
fact, been under standing instructions to abide by this 
practice. 

It is strange that only at this late date has anyone 
found in this “special recognition” something contrary 
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to American traditions. Is it to be supposed that con- 
trary instructions must now be sent out by the State 
Department by which our envoys will be told to absent 
themselves from New Year’s receptions or diplomatic 
dinners at which the Nuncio has precedence? Even 
should a Nuncio be accepted for Washington, the ques- 
tion of his place in the diplomatic corps would not be 
decided by the United States but by the other diplo- 
mats themselves. This we conclude from Hackworth’s 
Digest of International Law, drawn up for the use of 
the State Department. To finish this really inconse- 
quential question, if the United States does not ‘wish 
to see a Nuncio acting as dean of the diplomatic corps 
in Washington it need only do what Great Britain has 
long done: refuse to receive a Nuncio at all. 


Reuicious IMPARTIALITY 


The General Board concludes its protest against the 
decision of President Truman by arguing that, because 
the Pope is the only religious authority possessing the 
capacity to receive a diplomatic representative, the 
United States would be lacking in due impartiality to 
other religious groups by sending such an envoy. 

But there are cases where equal treatment is equiva- 
lently unequal treatment. Or, to express it more ac- 
curately, equal treatment is not synonymous with 
identical treatment. The World Council of Churches, 
to take an organization mentioned in this connection, 
does not enjoy the right to receive diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and, we are told, would not receive any if 
it had such capacity. That is, of course, the World 
Council's own affair. In those circumstances the United 
States need only give it the treatment its actual stand- 
ing and its own desires indicate for it. But that does 
not mean that the United States is held to the same 
attitude towards another world church group which 
has a different view of the matter and which legiti- 
mately asks and expects to be dealt with on the dip- 
lomatic level. 

In some social groups it is customary to take one’s 
hat off while at dinner; in others, the custom is to keep 
the hat on. Is a guest obliged in the name of democracy 
to adopt an unvarying procedure without regard to 
the sentiments and traditions of his host? Such a per- 
son could not fail to be either boorish or positively 
discourteous. It is not belittling the World Council of 
Churches to add that the Holy See has over a long 
period of time acquired for itself titles of respect con- 
spicuously greater than those presently enjoyed by 
the Council, and this at the hands of governments, 
institutions and persons who owe it no religious al- 
legiance. A different attitude on the part of the United 
States would be a conspicuous lack of courtesy which 
it may be doubted the European members of the 
World Council themselves would sanction. 

The spokesmen of the Protestant Churches grouped 
in the National Council of the Churches of Christ have 
felt it their duty, precisely as church leaders, to voice 
their attitude to the President of the United States in 

_the name of our national traditions and interests. It is 
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not surprising that their views, as Protestant church 
leaders, should differ widely from those of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, whose actions must be dic- 
tated by the rules of the world of diplomacy, in which 
he holds such an eminent office. In that world, as Dr. 
Edward S. Corwin of Princeton, foremost authority on 
the office and powers of the President, remarked (in 
his letter to the New York Times, November 12), the 
Clark appointment was “an act of state of the most 
commonplace sort.” When set against the proper back- 
ground of international relations, the National Coun- 
cil’s objections, however sincere, do not seem to be 


very weighty. 
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THE TRAGIC FIGURE of James Vincent Forrestal 
is again brought to public attention by the appearance 
in book form of a selection from his private papers 
under the name of The Forrestal Diaries (Edited by 
Walter Millis. Viking. 58lp. $5). The plural noun in 
the title is deliberately chosen, for we have here five 
types of material: the diary itself; letters he wrote or 
received; recordings of telephone conversations; of- 
ficial documents and dispatches; and newspaper clip- 
pings. All of this has been skillfully pieced together by 
an assistant chief editorial writer of the New York 
Herald Tribune, aided by another newspaperman, 
E. S. Duffield. A running commentary by Mr. Millis 
supplies background and continuity and takes up 
perhaps a fourth of the book. 

Forrestal was the youngest of three sons of an Irish 
immigrant, James Forrestal, and his wife, Mary A. 
Toohey. He went to parochial school, public high 
school, Dartmouth and Princeton. At these colleges 
he at first described himself as a Catholic, but in his 
junior year at Princeton, after the notation “religion” 
he wrote “none.” He went into Wall Street and rose 
rapidly, becoming president of the firm of Dillon, Read 
& Co. in 1938; having by that time amassed a com- 
fortable fortune. 

In 1940 he was drafted by President Roosevelt as 
one of the famous six assistants “with a passion for 
anonymity.” He soon became Under Secretary of the 
Navy, in which post he is given large credit for the 
amazing building up of the wartime sea forces. On the 
death of Secretary Frank Knox in 1944 he became Sec- 
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retary himself. He was made our first Secretary of De- 
fense in 1947, and served until March, 1949, when he 
was summarily dismissed by President Truman (“a 
shattering experience,” he called it). Thereafter he suf- 
fered a severe nervous breakdown, from which he did 
not recover. On May 22, 1949 he fell from a window 
of the Naval Hospital at Bethesda, Md. 

His diary, which is really a series of notes dictated 
at irregular intervals, begins with an entry for July 4, 
1944, which, by coincidence, records a conversation 
with Senator Harry A. Truman, then chairman of the 
War Investigating Committee. It gives the keynote 
of the volume. This is probably the most objective 
“diary” any man ever kept, for its whole purpose was 
to keep for his later information what people said or 
wrote to him or others. He faithfully transcribed pro- 
ceedings of the Cabinet and of the State-War-Navy 
Committee. Often enough it is hard to know what he 
himself thought—he even describes himself in the 
third person. 

He once spoke of himself as “an introvert” (which 
he certainly was), and his editor characterizes his 
methods as those of “patiencé, tolerance and grad- 
ualism.” To these qualities could be added a dour, 
dogged persistence in pursuing objectives he consid- 
ered to be in the national interest, regardless of party, 
partisan or personal advantage. 

In spite of his objectivity, however, one may dis- 
cern his main preoccupations, in this order: the main- 
tenance in a world of chaos of the politico-military 
security of the United States; resistance to the im- 
perialism of Soviet dialectic materialism; a deadly 
fear (almost an obsession) of our support of Israel; 
a constant supervision over (and sometimes inter- 
ference with) our foreign policy; a dogged refusal to 
allow Democratic party policy to overrule national 
policy (although he was a Democrat, like his father ); 
and a supreme contempt for the British Labor Gov- 
ernment (a feeling shared by General Marshall, 
Robert A. Lovett, W. Averell Harriman, Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder and others). 

Along with Harriman, Lovett, Ferdinand Eberstadt 
and James F. Byrnes, his closest friends, he formed a 
hard core in the Truman Administration who fought 
for a “tongh” policy towards the Soviets. His predic- 
tions on this score, along with those of Lovett and 
Harriman (especially the latter’s) come the closest 
to the reality we now know. The gift of prophecy is 
the dearest endowment of public men. 

Forrestal’s concern for our politico-military securi- 
ty, as shown in the Diaries, ran a long and tortuous 
course. We see him first resisting Harry Truman’s sug- 
gestion of “reconversion” of war industry into civilian 
production, even before V-E Day. We witness his 
agonized but helpless reaction to the precipitate de- 
mobilization we gambled on after V-J Day. We have 
the long struggle to persuade the United States to re- 
arm in face of the Soviet menace. We see his apparent- 
ly inexplicable reluctance (explained here for the first 
time) to accept unification of the armed forces. Final- 


ly, we see him accepting the unification post, as Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

His “resistance” to unification now turns out to be 
a really simple position. He was always for it, in princi- 
ple. But he was by nature a metaphysician: he made 
distinctions. If the Secretary of Defense was to be a 
coordinator, he was for unification; if he was to be an 
administrator, he was against it. He could not see one 
man administering Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines 
from one office. When he was offered a coordinating 
job, not an administrative one, he took it, after the 
Secretary of the Army, Robert A. Patterson, had turned 
it down. (Patterson wanted administration. ) 

As for Soviet Russia, unlike his close associates, Har- 
riman, Lovett, Byrnes et al., who were the realists, he 
was the theorist. He early caught the correct idea 
(how and where, I do not know) that a dialectic de- 
terminism was the key to the Soviets’ foreign policy. 
He asked one of his associates, Prof. Edward F. Wil- 
lett (as recorded here, p. 128), to set this forth. The 
present writer took some part in the final study on 
“Dialectical Materialism as It Affects Russia’s Foreign 
Policy,” which was mimeographed by Forrestal and 
sent to many persons, beginning with Secretary Byrnes. 
it even reached Pope Pius XII, through Myron Taylor. 
This struck me like carrying coals to Newcastle, but 
at any rate it showed His Holiness that some people 
over here knew what it was all about. 

Soviet Russia is the overshadowing reality through- 
out. Communists will say this was simply because For- 
restal was a Wall Streeter. This is demonstrably un- 
true. His quarrel with the Soviets was on the plane of 
ideas as they affect foreign policy. He tried valiantly, 
but in vain, to bring this home to his associates, until 
the logic of events convinced them. If for nothing else, 
these Diaries will assure Forrestal (along with Harri- 
man) a lasting place among our statesmen dealing 
with Soviet Russia. 

On the controversial Palestine-Israel issue, we have 
another facet of his complex character. His position 
exposed him, of course, to the most violent attacks of 
his career, notably from Walter Winchell and Drew 
Pearson. Nothing exists to show he was anti-Jewish, 
but he was certainly opposed on domestic political 
grounds to our precipitate recognition of Israel. This 
became almost an obsession with him. He fought hard 
and long to take the issue out of our politics. Para- 
doxically, this was not an ideological stand, but a 
crassly realistic one, which can be summed up in one 
word: “oil.” He saw clearly that a large part of the 
free world’s strategic oil reserves lies in Moslem coun- 
tries: Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. His argument 
against our favoring Israel against the Moslem world 
was that this would result in our turning all that im- 
mense oil reserve over to Soviet Russia. Were he alive 
today, he could come close to saying: “I told you so.” 
But the Diaries themselves show that he never did 
get his crucial stand across. 

Another revelation in the volume is the extent to 
which the new post of Secretary of Defense allows its 
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incumbent to make policy in foreign affairs. This may 
have stemmed partly from Forrestal’s own predilec- 
tions (even as Secretary of the Navy he was deep in 
formulating foreign policy), but the fact that his posi- 
tion is now held by Robert A. Lovett, former Under 
Secretary of State, shows the paramount importance 
of the new department in world affairs. Since our pres- 
ent policy is based on military force, this is but 
natural. 

China looms large in this volume. At an early date, 
we find Forrestal returning from a tour of inspection 
of the Far East war fronts and confiding to his diary 
that the Chinese Communists were merely bent on 
“agrarian reform.” (They were, of course, but Mao 
Tse-tung was the first to see that Marxism could be 
built on an agrarian as well as on an industrial pro- 
letariat.) He also recorded on November 27, 1945, 
apparently without disagreement, this startling opinion 
of Secretary James F. Byrnes: 

Mr. Byrnes said that, taking everything into 
account, perhaps the wise course would be to try 
to force the Chinese Government and the Chinese 
Communists together on a compromise basis, per- 
haps telling Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek that 
we will stop the aid to his Government unless he 
goes along with this. It might be well, he said, to 
tell Russia what we intend to do and to try to line 
them up with this. ... 

He was also entirely in accord with the Marshall mis- 
sion, which had the above end in view. Later, he saw 
more of the reality in China, as did Washington in 
general, but his earlier attitude on China is the more 
surprising since in all other areas he was instantly sensi- 


tive to Soviet Russia’s incursions into world order, as 
were his friends Harriman and Lovett. 

It may be noted in passing that Dean Acheson, 
while often mentioned, played very little part in For- 
restal’s records on crucial issues (he was out of office 
for two of the years, 1944-49, covered by the Diaries 
and only became Secretary of State in January, 1949, 
two months before Forrestal left office). Lattimore is 
not mentioned at all, and Philip Jessup only once, and 
then in connection with Germany. 

On the whole, the book is readable, but long 
stretches of it, notably those which have to do with 
Forrestal’s struggles over unification and his depart- 
ments’ budget demands, are needlessly tedious and 
repetitious. The editors could have cut this volume by 
a third. 

To many, perhaps, Forrestal will remain an enig- 
matic and quixotic personality. My opinion is that 
these Diaries show him to be one of the most selfless 
persons who ever served the public interest. I doubt 
if history will change that verdict. In view of some 
recent denials, it may be that some matters recorded 
here will have to be modified. James Forrestal has this 
in his favor, however: he recorded what he saw, read 
or heard, the very same day; those who have given 
him the lie on some details, notably Truman and Wal- 
lace, are relying on their memories of five or six years 
ago. His personal tragedy was his own, not the pub- 
lic’s, and lay between him and his God, whom in his 
distracted condition (who knows?) he imagined he 
had lost. One may breathe a prayer for his soul. 

WitFr Parsons 





World’s history: 
Western or Christian? 





Bohdan Chudoba 





At first sight, looking behind the colorful facade of 
Life’s Picture History of Western Man (Simon & 
Schuster. 306p. $10), we are piqued into laughter. 
Some of the captions of its magnificent illustrations are 
almost lavish in naiveté. Thus one of them describes 
the three faculty beadles with their maces attending 
the meeting of a university senate as “scholars stand- 
ing around with holy relics or the Blessed Sacrament.” 
Another characterizes priests who are reminding the 
condemned of the death of Our Lord as “masked 
judges menacing the victims with crosses.” As to the 
text, they inform us (among other things) that Jesus’ 
disciples “seem never to have apprehended the impli- 
cations of the gospel,” that “Hail Mary” was a medieval 
hymn, that Venice was the leading Power in the battle 
of Lepanto—Spain being not even mentioned—that 
Aristotle “had lain forgotten” throughout the Middle 
Ages only to be rediscovered by the Renaissance, but 
that this rediscovery was probably a mistake, because 
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Newton had again to “destroy his capricious, animistic 
world.” 

Let us, however, suppress our merriment. On second 
thought we have to reach the conclusion that the 
above-mentioned statements and others similar to them 
are not just mistakes. They have resulted from a basic 
misconception which is perhaps best symbolized by 
the expression “Western man.” “Western man’s sur- 
vival is at stake,” affirm the editors of the book, thus 
testifying to the growing interest in a comprehensive 
understanding of history as a whole. The problem of 
the meaning of history is much more in the public’s 
mind nowadays then it was at the time of the publica- 
tion of H. G. Wells’ famous Outline. In most colleges, 
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courses in ancient and medieval history are still re- 
stricted to one term each, but the tendency is appar- 
ent in the schools, as well as among general readers, 
to ask the historian for more than just a recapitulation 
of the events of this chaotic age of ours. 

But who is this “Western man”? The selection offered 
to the reader of Life’s pictorial story of this mysterious 
specimen makes the definition more difficult than ever. 
Shakespeare—was he a “Western man”? Certainly, but 
not Cervantes, the panorama implies. Luther? Yes, 
but not Bach nor Beethoven. The weak-minded Brit- 
ish Georges? By all means, but not Metternich, not 
Cavour or Garibaldi. Nor is there any mention of the 
man who—if anybody—was rather obsessed by West- 
ernism: Peter the Great. The “West,” this rampart of 
hope, is clearly located somewhat to the north. One 
is reminded of racists like Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Rosenberg. 

Originally a geographical concept, “Western man” 
has been introduced into historiography at a critical 
epoch. In the past, the writing of history had already 
undergone three major changes. First, myth and his- 
tory were discriminated and the beauty of real events 
shone for the first time through the narratives of the 
Old Testament and through those of Thucydides. Sec- 
ondly, the spread of the gospel brought forward the 
concept of the international Church as a single com- 
munity and with it also the concept of general history. 
Third, with the Romantic movement of the early 
nineteenth century, nations began to be treated by 
historians as isolated units, the study of which is not 
dependent on the knowledge of any general under- 
lying civilization. But life itself, for the sake of which 
history is recorded, has taught us the relative futility 
of national histories, which tend so often to become 
national panegyrics. It is at this point that the con- 
cepts of Western civilization and Western man are 
being suggested to appease our dissatisfaction. 

Characteristically enough, these concepts originated 
with the fundamental dualism of European history as 
it was presented for the first time by the father of 
German nationalist history, Leopold von Ranke, in his 
History of the Latin and Teutonic Nations. Psycho- 
logically, the attempt to define the axis of history by 
terms of geography may be perhaps explained as a 
subconscious quest for security. In another sense, it is 
also a result of evolutionary ways of thinking: if an 
evolution of mankind as a whole exists, there must 
necessarily be an area where it could be enjoyed. 

In that respect, the editors of Life’s Picture History 
of Western Man, trying to visualize what, as they say, 
“has been accorded transcendent significance by the 
consensus of generations of scholars,” can certainly be 
defended and excused. They have given shape and 
color to the platitudes of our textbooks of history— 
those textbooks which present the story of mankind 
as consisting of a series of efforts to build a secure 
house. There were years when this house was situated 
in Paris or in London. The time is near indeed when 
it will be located in Seattle. 


The truth is, however, that no quest for the geo- 
graphical centre of history will ever attain its end. 
Security has never been the sense or the motive of 
history. Many outstanding scholars of our time are 
well aware of that. Herbert Butterfield, for instance, 
has discussed insecurity as the basic atmosphere of 
history in his small book on Christianity and History, 
which dug deeper into the problems of historiography 
than did Arnold Toynbee in his bulky volumes. Many 
penetrating thoughts on the same subject can be found 
in the books of the late German philosopher, Peter 
Wust, whose work does not receive the attention it 
deserves. Even Christopher Dawson, who himself is 
not innocent of using the term “Western,” defines the 
historical creative process as a “deliberate effort to 
bring human life into relation with divine reality” 
and speaks of the element of conflict, i.e. of the basic 
consciousness of insecurity, as of an element inherent 
in every major historical achievement, no matter in 
what part of the world it takes place. 

Comparing, nevertheless, the ideas of our textbooks 
—including those used in Catholic schools—with these 
conclusions, we have to admit a basic weakness in our 
educational efforts. If, as Christians, we have forgotten 
that the presence of God in history, and not any 
“Western” achievement, is the veritable centre of the 
story of mankind, what right do we have to criticize 
the editors of Life’s Picture History of Western Man? 
Our textbooks and lectures have perhaps avoided the 
misinterpretations of which they are guilty, but, as 
far as the basic attitude to history is concerned, there 
is little difference between our texts and those of the 
disciples of Leopold von Ranke. 

Why should we pin our hopes on this “Western 
man,” “the most wonderfully dynamic creature ever 
to walk this earth,” who, having been born “in the 
murk of the Dark Ages,” has “educated himself”? 
Were it not for the Church, this wonderful creature 
would have destroyed his ancient legacy as dynamical- 
ly as the Greeks destroyed the Minoan civilization. 
And were it not for the pertinacity of the Christian 
educators, he would by now be the willing slave of 
a modern Genghis Khan. How could he educate him- 
self when the very idea of education—the elevation of 
man from the closed space of nature into the freedom 
of God—was strange to all non-Christian peoples, 
including the Greeks and their witty instructors? 

Now is the most opportune time to employ the text- 
books of general history as instruments of a critical 
analysis of reality instead of letting them pursue the 
ways of superstition which divide West against East 
and race against race. All the pre-Christian civiliza- 
tions should be discussed so that ample background 
may be got not only for the actual coming of Chris- 
tianity into the world but also for its later diffusion 
among the nations of the remotest regions. The one- 
time fashionable concentration on the Greeks, accom- 
panied by the most unjust disregard for the much 
higher social and religious achievements of the Jews, 
should be put aside as unfair not only to the other 
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nations but also to ourselves, who wish to broaden 
our horizon as much as possible. We never know what 
role—and how important a role—the most distant na- 
tions will have in the future development of Christian 
civilization. 

Further, the religious element in the ancient civiliza- 
tions should be presented to the student in its entire 
significance; not as a secondary branch of cultural 
activity, but as the very source of all such activity. 
And the life and work of Our Lord should not be 
subjected to the distorting criteria with which we 
study the external order of events. On the contrary, it 
should itself be made the criterion of all the subse- 
quent intellectual revivals of which the story of our 
civilization consists. 

If related to their source, the strides by which his- 
tory proceeds present us with a picture which differs 
essentially from that suggested by a positivist his- 
torian. Instead of seeing history as a smoothly flowing 
river of events, each of which is neatly explained as 
emanating necessarily from others, we behold a fire, 
the flame of which is far from constant. Once in a 
while and very irregularly it darts up into an un- 
expected blaze. And then, perhaps for generations, it 
manifests itself only in a low glow, warm enough to 
evoke reminiscences but void of any force. 

Such is the nature of the real story of mankind. 
The series of revivals in the history of our civilization 
—the so-called Renaissance being just one of them— 


and the “spiritual unrest that refuses to be content 
with the unchanging law of social tradition,” to use 
Dawson’s words, present us with material of a very 
unequal character. The important events of history 
cannot be assigned their place according to the coun- 
try in which they have taken place nor according to 
their duration in time. The historiography which 
started with the Romantic interest in the past life of 
nations, but which gradually tended to treat the 
human past in nearly the same way as the student 
of natural science treats his subjects, has lost the sense 
of history. And as freedom is the essential condition 
of man’s creative activity, it may be concluded that 
positivist historiography helped, unwittingly perhaps, 
to destroy history. 

The duty of a Christian historian is to show that 
the revivals of creative force which mark the essential 
difference between history and nature are cue, not 
to any security nor to geographical conditions, but, 
on the contrary, to the basic insecurity of man. To be 
stretched between earth and heaven is the funda- 
mental human condition. To be conscious of this 
situation and of the conflict inherent in it is the funda- 
mental condition of the creative process which we call 
history. 





Bohdan Chudoba, former member of the Czechoslovak 
Parliament, professor and historian, is author of the 
forthcoming The Meaning of Civilization (Kenedy). 








Critical thought-taking 





FIFTY YEARS OF THE AMERICAN 
NOVEL: A Christian Appraisal 





Edited by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 
Scribners. 304p. $3 


You will observe at once—indeed, the 
editor himself suggests it—that this 
book is not quite so comprehensive as 
its title might imply. On the first page 
of his foreword Father Gardiner notes 
and regrets certain omissions from the 
roster of Americans who have written 
important novels in this century. But 
there is a good and democratic ex- 
planation for this. Though the literary 
editor of America is host, he did not 
draw up the final guest list for this 
extremely interesting party. Confréres 
and correspondents in academic and 
other circles selected the subjects and 
their critics. The latter all (save one) 
are Catholics, but otherwise have in 
common only the theme to which the 
meeting addresses itself: the role 
played, or not played, in the work of 
these novelists by the Christian con- 
cept of the nature of man as a religious 
being, his potential greatness together 
with his misery. 

Thereafter, as Father Gardiner ob- 
serves with satisfaction, the critics dis- 
agree at various points throughout 


these fifteen papers; and so, one sus- 
pects, will their readers, Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike—and a good thing, 
too. (What an unprovocative sympo- 
sium it would be if they all agreed.) 
Scarcely one of the essays, it seems to 
me, is without its striking insights. 
Now and then a critic seems to ride 
the theme a shade unfairly, holding a 
writer guilty of failure to achieve some- 
thing that was no perceptible part of 
the writer’s design, but the majority 
are as fair as they are discerning. 
Thus, one need not agree with Anne 
Fremantle that Edith Wharton is 
“undoubtedly the greatest American 
woman writer to date,” or that The 
Age of Innocence is a “really great 
book,” to value the relationship the 
eritic establishes between morality and 
artistry in Mrs. Wharton’s work; the 
essay will certainly send one reader 
back to The House of Mirth and The 
Writing of Fiction. For the art of Ellen 
Glasgow and its chances of survival, 
N. Elizabeth Monroe makes a still 
stronger case—unwittingly, perhaps, 
since Miss Monroe thinks Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s work more significant. What mat- 
ters is that the Virginian whose ironic 
eye saw straight to the heart of a de- 
caying society, and who could write a 
Barren Ground or a Sheltered Life 
with equal skill and without didac- 
ticism, was a superb performer. 
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With Willa Cather, Francis X. Con- 
nolly is considerably more severe. Her 
contribution was “immense and im- 
perishable,” he submits, yet he clearly 
feels disappointment, and it is not that 
of other critics who have too blandly 
accused her of escaping into the past. 
Mr. Connolly finds a failure in her 
vision of reality, a “perhaps too es- 
thetic” idea of Christianity and, there- 
after, decline. I gather (but am not 
entirely sure) that the failure Mr. Con- 
nolly attributes to her lay chiefly in 
the fact that she knew only the out- 
side of that Catholic culture that so 
attracted her. At worst, surely, the 
failure was only relative. 

I am not quite sure, either, what C. 
Carroll Hollis is up to in backing into 
the subject of Sinclair Lewis by way 
of one of his least important books, 
The Man Who Knew Coolidge, except 
to relate it to the seventeenth-century 
Character-form that Lewis may never 
have heard of and almost certainly was 
not consciously adapting. The touch- 
stone the critic uses detracts from what 
might have been a discussion of the 
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major Lewis works on their own merits. 
As it is, Mr. Hollis must conclude, for 
a rather remote reason, that while 
Babbitt is a success, Arrowsmith is a 
failure. 

But with Charles A. Brady’s essay 
on John P. Marquand we come to the 
most thoughtful study yet made of a 
writer long read and enjoyed by the 
public, and either neglected by critics 
or cavalierly dismissed. But Mr. Brady 
astutely relates him to “the normal 
novel of the central tradition” of Field- 
ing, Trollope and, especially, Thacke- 
ray—the “humane and civilized com- 
plexity” of the satire that “strikes to 
correct, not kill.” 

It is fine to read that belated appre- 
ciation; but I was taken aback to see 
Riley Hughes so antagonistic to Fitz- 
gerald that one wonders why he both- 
ered to write about him—unless to 
warn readers away from the “lack of 
substance” in that “unrivaled poet of 
the thousand-dollar bill,” “a pro- 
foundly unoriginal writer.” Those are 
glib phrases for the author of two 
memorable novels and a dozen first- 
rate short stories. Is it just possible 
that Mr. Hughes took too literally Fitz- 
gerald’s own bitter self-denigration? 


Well, that is the way a meeting like 
this goes. One is happy about it or 
otherwise as one is convinced or is not. 
John S. Kennedy’s analysis of John 
Steinbeck is a subtle, finely organized 
presentation of strength and weak- 
nesses, and so is Michael F. Maloney’s 
listing of the debits and credits in the 
account of Ernest Hemingway. Here 
are Gerard S. Sloyan on Thomas 
Wolfe, Frank O’Malley on James T. 
Farrell, Herbert McLuhan on John Dos 
Passos, Edward J. Drummond on 
Dreiser, Ernest Sandeen on Faulkner. 
Robert C. Healy sums up the novelists 
who emerged from the war (he calls 
John Hersey the only major one). 
Nicholas Joost considers Robert Penn 
Warren, Carson McCullers, Paul 
Bowles and others who seem to point 
out “new directions.” 

The theme set by Father Gardiner 
contained certain obvious dangers of 
critical self-righteousness. His guests 
have in the main avoided them, and 
gone on to make a book that is like 
good and interesting conversation. Be- 
ing a nation in a hurry, we don't stop 
often to take stock like this. When we 
do, the result can be as rewarding as 
it is here. Jonn K. HutcHens 





He finds only man 





GOD AND MAN AT YALE 





By William F. Buckley, Jr. Regnery. 
240p. $3.50 


This GI entered Yale in 1945 after 
two years’ service but apparently with- 
out having heard of the armistice. 
Through his four years he continued 
his fight for God and country, by means 
of his campaigns in a fight to save Yale. 
He carried this fight from the class- 
room to the debating society, from the 
campus to the columns of the Yale 
Daily News (he was its chairman). In 
this book he carries his battle to the 
Yale alumni, currently being high- 
pressured “with an opportunity to in- 
vest in future Yale men and in the 
future leaders of this country.” Young 
Buckley calls attention to the class- 
room-induced direction those future 
leaders are likely to take: “Why should 
the alumni be called upon to support 
an institution which is destroying the 
values they believe in?” 

Buckley battles both economic col- 
lectivism and anti-religion. The in- 
adequacy (to say the least) of his 
knowledge of Catholic thought on in- 
dividualism and collectivism has al- 
ready been pointed out by this Review 
(see “God and Free Enterprise,” 
11/17, p. 173-74), so I say no more 
on that score. 

The anti-religion Buckley found at 
Yale seems more likely to do serious 


harm. “Chaplains accompanying mod- 
ern armies are comparable to witch 
doctors accompanying tribes”—such 
things large classes in basic courses are 
said to have flung at them. But irre- 
ligion in social science at Yale is an 
old story. The “mores” concept of 
morality, which teaches that “all 
morals are custom-made,” is a proud 
product of Yale’s William Graham 
Sumner and is still] held in honor. Prof. 
Murdock’s cited condemnation of op- 
position to premarital sexual inter- 
course as nothing but a “censorious 
insistence on an unrealistic and out- 
worn code” is in the Sumnerian mode. 

The Yale administration’s defense 
that it permits such teachings because 
of “academic freedom” is sharply re- 
jected. Buckley thinks Yale has his- 
torically stood for a set of values and 
must not subsidize men to traduce 
those values in the minds of students. 
Yale research may be as free as the 
winds, but in the classroom Yale values 
must be respected. It won’t do—Buck- 
ley thinks—to speak of the “free com- 
petition of ideas in the market place”; 
student schedules often admit of only 
limited work in a department, with but 
one biased guide. Moreover, the harm- 
ful material need not be “ideas” at all 
but a scoffing attitude and sly innu- 
endoes. The cumulative effect of such 
undermining of youth’s convictions 
had earlier been suggested in a Yale 
mental-health report listing eight or 
nine suicides and seventeen suicide at- 
tempts in a decade. 
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JESUS CHRIST 


HIS LIFE, HIS TEACHING, 
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The gift to be cherished 
forever ...the greatest life 
of Christ in existence. “Su- 
— — Father Gardiner. 
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A novel you'll read 
with delight 
-- and remember 


THE 
BRIGHTER 
VISION 


By FATHER JOHN V. RYAN 


The simple, down-to-earth 
story of a young priest’s first 
up-hill years in a small town. 

You'll be glad to know Fa- 
ther Michael—and his story is 
as American as apple-pie. 
You'll share his trials, trag- 
edies and triumphs. You'll 
laugh with him as he copes 
with crotchety parishioners, 
thrill with him as his labors 
bear fruit. 

For lively wit, honest senti- 
ment, moving drama and deep 
inspiration you'll find no other 
novel more rewarding to read 
—and to give this Christmas— 
than The Brighter Vision. 

At your bookstore @ $2.75 
McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 
22 Park Place @ New York 7 
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THE 
UNITED STATES 


AND 


SPAIN 
by Carlton Hayes 


“ .. brilliant, nothing less. It assembles 
and logically meshes all the relevant facts. 
It presents these concisely and cogently. It 
interprets them responsibly and with wis- 
dom at once scholarly and statesmanlike. 
It draws practical conclusions which no one 
can refute and anyone of sense must want 
to see implemented forthwith. And it is 
written in a crisp style, pellucid in exposi- 
tion, persuasive in temperateness, and 
flavored here and there with wit.” 


John S. Kennedy 


“I have read it from beginning to end with 
fascinated attention. I find it swift, sure, 
concise, totally informed, and convincing 
in its conclusion. What a relief to see some- 
body write about a topic of the day who 
knows history and how to handle it!” 
Max Eastman 


“It is an excellent book and I shall com- 
mend it wherever I go. Hayes will be at- 
tacked by the little coterie of leftwing 
reviewers, who can do nothing but wince 
and whine as the sorry record is unfolded 
from 1945 to 1951. They will display the 
anger of men who know they have been 
wrong and will not admit it. They will call 
this a pro-Franco tract, but it is nothing 
of the kind. It is as judicious in temper, 
and as informed in content, as it is spirited 
in style. Hayes has never written anything 
more readable.” 

Ross Hoffman 


$2.75 at your bookstore 


The Christmas number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET contains among other things 
an article on this book. It's unsigned but the 
author's name is not too hard to guess. If you 
don't see the TRUMPET, ask Agatha MacGill 
to send it to you free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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Buckley addresses himself to the 
Yale alumni, who, “paying the piper, 
have a right to call the tune.” Hence 
the immediate importance of his fight 
is centered at Yale. But the evil com- 
plained of is wider, and the trumpet 
blasts of this insistent young man may 
well be repeated across the nation. The 
informed Episcopalian Canon Ber- 
nard Iddings Bell forecast our situa- 
tion thirteen years ago when, as profes- 
sor of religion at Columbia University, 
he declared: “I have heard more as- 
tonishing absurdities about Christian- 
ity from grave dons in faculty clubs 
than in any other place where men 
and women of intelligence meet to- 
gether.” 

Hence, in such an academic context 
the following college-born norm of 
morality has raised no eyebrows: “Any 
desire may with perfect morality be 
realized, providing it does not reduce 
the sum total of human satisfaction.” 
And as for the value of religion: 


So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and 
wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 


Twenty years ago the Harvard 
Psychoeducational Clinic found much 
mental disturbance resulting from such 
secularizing: “If there was but one 
thing that I could feel to be true [one 
brilliant sophomore lamented], I 
should cling to it forever and be happy. 
There seems to be nothing that the 
scientists have left us.” Justice Holmes 
—in what now seem almost the “good 
old days”—was (as Max Lerner says) 
troubled by an “increasing skepticism 
of patriotic values” among his “annu- 
als,” his Harvard Law-trained secre- 
taries (including Alger Hiss). Holmes 
remarked the “experimenting in nega- 
tions” that has prepared the way for 
acceptance of alien political creeds. 
Education with those “strange fruits” 
may well become more than an alumni 
concern. J. E. Coocan 


What's the best relationship? 





GOALS AND STRATEGY IN 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 





By Frederick H. Harbison and John R. 
Coleman. Harper. 172p. $2.50 


For a long time now, it has been 
widely recognized that collective bar- 
gaining is a big tent which covers all 
kinds of relationships between unions 
and management. Some of these rela- 
tionships are beneficial to all con- 
cerned, including the public. Some 
are not. Wherein lies the difference? 
What are the criteria by which we 
can decide whether any particular re- 
lationship between labor and manage- 
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ment is conducive to the general well- 
being or destructiveness of it? 

To this important question, two 
competent social scientists, Professors 
Harbison and Coleman, address them- 
selves in this latest publication to 
emanate from the Industrial Relations 
Center of the University of Chicago. 
They have done a stimulating, if not 
a definitive, job. 


First of all, the authors take a reso- 
lute stand in favor of collective bar- 
gaining. They will have none of the 
thesis, most recently advanced by Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Lindblom, that trade 
unionism is destroying the American 
system of competitive enterprise. “Col- 
lective bargaining has become,” they 
assert, “an indispensable feature of 
American capitalism.” They also look 
with healthy suspicion on Sumner 
Slichter’s argument that our society 
has been transformed into a “labor- 
istic” economy. Some collective bar- 
gaining is, they concede, “destruc- 
tive,” but where such a deleterious 
relationship exists the cause must be 
sought not in the institution itself, but 
in circumstances extraneous to it. 

Roughly the authors discuss three 
“model” relationships between labor 
and management. The first they call 
“armed truce,” the second “working 
harmony,” and the third “union-man- 
agement cooperation.” What distin- 
guishes these ideal types (in practice 
they are approximated rather than 
perfectly realized) from one another 
is not the peculiar goals of the man- 
agements and unions concerned, but 
the way in which they seek these 
goals. Always management aims at 
preserving and strengthening the busi- 
ness enterprise, at retaining control 
over the enterprise, at stable, busi- 
nesslike relations with the union, at 
achieving broad social objectives, like 
the preservation of the private-enter- 
prise system. 

On the other hand unions always 
aim at strengthening the union as an 
institution, at promoting the economic 
welfare of their members, at promot- 
ing broad social objectives, like a more 
equitable distribution of wealth, at 
acquiring control over jobs. It is the 
manner in which different unions and 
managements pursue these goals that 
gives variety to collective bargaining 
relationships. 

The authors do not agree that 
peaceful labor-management relations 
is the proper criterion to apply in esti- 
mating whether collective bargaining 
is destructive or constructive. They 
point out that peaceful collective bar- 
gaining can be the fruit of collusion 
between labor leaders and employers, 
and can result in exploiting the union 
members as well as the public. To 
them collective bargaining is con- 
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structive when it generates “strong 
pressures for the enhancement of indi- 
vidual freedom and the recognition of 
human values in the operation of an 
enterprise.” It may not be doing vio- 
lence to their thought to say that the 
end of collective bargaining is not 
peace at any price, but rather justice, 
of which peace is the fruit. Put this 
way, this “new” thesis is as old as 
Christianity, and was once expressed 
by St. Augustine, in a more general 
frame of reference, in the famous 
phrase “Opus justitiae pax.” 

Thus constructive collective bar- 
gaining can exist in a state of armed 
truce as it exists today in General Mo- 
tors. Whether collective bargaining 
can continue indefinitely to be con- 
structive in such a state, this reviewer 
doubts very much. Nor are the authors 
quite so confident as they would ap- 
parently like to be that the armed- 
truce relationship can go on year after 
year with satisfaction to all concerned. 
They have obviously been impressed 
by the Scanlon Plan and other experi- 
ments in labor-management coopera- 
tion. In reacting against the peace-at- 
any-price formula, they seem to have 
gone slightly too far in the other direc- 
tion. But as I said in the beginning, 
they have given us, to say the least, a 
highly stimulating book. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 








THE MAN WHO SOLD CHRISTMAS 





By Rosalie Lieberman. Longmans, 
Green. 128p. $2 


Its theme, its simplicity and warmth, 
and its relatively low price should 
make this a popular Christmas gift. 
And it is cheering to reflect that at 
Christmas, at least, such a gay little 
story might well be enjoyed even by 
the weary, the jaded and the cynical. 

God spoke to Brother Angelo as he 
worked in his monastery kitchen and 
told the young monk that he must go 
out and do something to make people 
realize the meaning of Christmas. God 
didn’t offer any blueprint for action, 
and Brother Angelo had a hard time 
convincing Father Martin, the su- 
perior, who felt that he had enough 
on his hands without the gentle per- 
sistence of an imaginative religious. 
In fact it took the archbishop to get 
Brother Angelo off on his divine er- 
rand. 

New York was his territory and his 
very special selling job gives the au- 
thor a chance for some mild and af- 
fectionate satire. Brother Angelo did 
nothing very spectacular, unless you 
count the night God let a circle of 
flame appear around his head when 
he was talking in Dumont Place in 


competition with an atheist and a 
magician. He baffled all who would 
promote him in a big way; his clear 
concept of what God wanted was 
mystifying to the entrepreneurs—both 
cleric and lay. 

There is the charm of quiet fun in 
this book—and there is something more. 
Brother Angelo’s last report to the 
archbishop and Father Martin is some- 
thing you'll find yourself thinking 
about. It is short and easy to remem- 
ber; it is provocative and comforting. 
“God says that four is a very large 
number, indeed.” Brother Angelo’s 
way, you see, was not quite that of 
the big-time operators—and God 
seemed pleased. 

Mary Stack McNIFF 





DAYS OF THE HIRELING 





By John Gilland Brunini. Lippincott. 
256p. $3 


There seems to be an almost insur- 
mountable difficulty facing the Amer- 
ican Catholic who attempts to write 
about Catholicism. Either he makes 
Catholicism sound like Pat O’Brien 
playing the Hollywood conception of 
a priest from the “wrong side of the 
tracks,” or else Catholics are esthetic 
if not actually effete and never quite 
aware of the world around them. 











for PRIESTS 


THE PRIEST'S COMPANION. By Rev. 
B. F. Marcetteau, S.S. Meditations, prayers 
and devotions. 398 pages, size 414” x 6%”. 
Im. leather, flexible, red edges, $5.00. 


PRIESTLY PERFECTION. By Rev. R. 
Montoli. 100 brief meditations based on the 
exhortations of Pope Pius X to the Clergy. 
537 pages, size 334,” x 6”. Im. leather, $5.00. 


AN EPITOME OF THE PRIESTLY LIFE. 
Tr. by Rev. F. J. O’Sullivan. “The beautiful 
volume deserves the widest possible circu- 
lation among our clerical students and 
priests.”—Amer. Eccl. Review. 428 pages, 
+ ie 6”. Im. leather, flexible, gold edges, 


A HOLY HOUR FOR PRIESTS. By Most 
Rev. F. C. Kelly, D.D. Written especially for 
Priests when on retreats or for “Days of 
Recollection.”” 552 pages, 4144” x 614”. Im. 
leather, red edges, $2.75. 





PRIEST'S RITUAL. 352 pages, printed in 
red and black, pocket size, 3144” x 45g”, with 
new Confirmation Rite. Leather, $3.00; 
leather, with thumb index, $3.25. 


THE RACCOLTA. The Church’s official 
collection of indulgence prayers. Printed in 
red and black. 700 pages, size 43,” x 7”. Im. 
leather, $4.25. 
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GIFTS That Are Lasting and Cherished — BOOKS 


for RELIGIOUS 


PRAYERBOOK FOR RELIGIOUS. By 
Rev. F. X. Lasance. A complete manual of 
prayers and devotions. 1200 pages, size 5” x 
7”. Red edges, $5.00; gold edges, $6.50; 
leather, $7.50. 


REFLECTIONS FOR RELIGIOUS. By 
Rev. F. X. Lasance. Consoling thoughts on 
the trials and duties of the Religious Life. 
591 pages, size 5” x7”. Im. leather, $4.25; 
leather, $6.25. 


THOUGHTS ON THE RELIGIOUS 


LIFE. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. Vocation, 
Vows, Virtues and Devotions. 912 pages, 
 =*: Red edges, $4.50; gold edges, 


ADORATION. By Rev. F. A. Reuter. 48 
Holy Hour Readings, arranged for each 
week’s Holy Hour of every month. The life 
of Christ in systematic presentation. 821 
ra 41%"x6%”. Im. leather, red edges, 
4.75. 


COMMUNION DEVOTIONS FOR RE- 


LIGIOUS. By the Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Preparation and Thanksgiving for the daily 
use of the members of all religious com- 
munities. 754 pages. 24 mo. Size 6%” x 414”. 
Red edges, net $6.00; leather, net $7.00. 


VISITS TO JESUS IN THE TABER- 


NACLE. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. Hours 
and half-hours of adoration before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 657 pages, size 6144” x 
41”. Red edges, $5.00. Gold edges, $7.00. 
Leather, $8.00. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
CINCINNATI | 











for LAITY 


ST. MARY: MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 


AND HERITAGE. By the Monks St. 
Benedict, Newark, N. J. A Missal in Eng- 
lish for the entire year. Psalm parts an 
Latin and English. 1382 pages, size 4” x 
614”. Cloth, $4.00; im. leather, $6.50; leath- 
er, $8.75. 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. By Rev. 
F. X. Lasance. Ideal for Sunday and every 
day, likewise contains prayers of your regu- 
lar prayerbook. Red edges, $6.00; gold edges, 
$8.75; leather, $11.50. 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL. By Rev. F. X. 
Lasance. A simplified Missal in English for 
all the Sundays and Holy days. 704 pages, 
size 314” x 5%”. Im. leatherette, $1.50; red 
edges, $4.00; leather, $5.50. 


MY PRAYERBOOK. By Rev. F. X. La- 
sance. Reflections, Counsels, Prayers and De- 
votions. 702 pages, size 4” x 554”. Red edges, 
$3.50; gold edges, $4.50; leather, $6.00. Also 
large-type edition at $5.50, $6.50 and $7.50. 


THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE. ‘By 
Rev. F. X. Lasance. A prayerbook for girls 
of teen age. 680 pages, size 3%,” x 514”. 
edges, $3.75; gold edges, $4.50; leather, 
$6.00. 

























THE YOUNG MAN'S GUIDE. By Rev. 
F. X. Lasance. A prayerbook for American 
youth. 782 pages, size i OF %”". Red 
Por $3.75; gold edges, $4.50; leather, 
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Perhaps it is because America is 
more Puritan than anything else that 
we Catholics find so much difficulty 
looking at ourselves. We do not wish 
to be Puritans—some of us become 
liberated Puritans—and we cannot 
quite bring ourselves to possess the 
proper sophistication which a uni- 
versal Church demands. 

This book is a good case in point. 
It is hard to tell just what story Mr. 
Brunini is trying to tell; the story 
of the broken marriage and conse- 
quently upset life of Hilary Devoise, 
business manager of the Prospect, a 
Catholic lay magazine, or the story of 
the Prospect and its struggles. 

The latter is the story which comes 
through, although according to the 
publisher this is a book concerning 
the allegiance of Hilary to spiritual 
values. This reader, at least, was never 
able to feel he had Hilary’s problems 
in his hands, never felt that Hilary’s 
problems were not the creation of 


an author who was writing a carefully 
plotted book. At the same time Cathol- 
icism seemed to lack vigor and im- 
pressed this reader as being a some- 
what uncertain type of faith which 
required a vast amount of explaining. 
Surely there is a good story involved 
in the struggle of a Catholic publica- 
tion to stay alive in this day of the 
inflated dollar. More than that—there 
is an excellent story in the struggle of 
such a magazine for an audience which 
will be sufficiently Catholic to realize 
the falsity ‘of the picture of Cathol- 
icism presented by what might be 
called the “Hearst division” of the 
Catholic press. At the same time there 
is a very fine and touching story in 
the soul-rending problem of the sin- 
cere Catholic who finds himself the 
victim of what we have come to call 
an unfortunate marriage. Combining 
both stories into one ruins both and 
fails to bring out the struggle of 
either. § James BERNARD KELLEY 
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Mr. Sorru, by Louis Bromfield (Har-. ~ 
per. $3). In the opinion of W. B, © 
Bromfield has failed — 
miserably in writing about the vicious — 


Ready, Mr. 


and disintegrating elements of this 


present civilization. There is a sen- ~ 


suality that is inappropriate surround- 
ing a group of characters that are so 
badly realized in such stock situations, 
that it is hard to understand why the 
publishers brought it out. “The man 
never was a good writer, but this 
book gives not the slightest evidence 
of even his one-time mediocre com- 
petence.” 





THE WORD 











“Now there took place at Jerusalem 
the feast of the Dedication; and it was 
winter. And Jesus was walking in the 
Temple” (John 10:22, 23). 


A group of young Jewish mothers who 
live in a grand new housing project 
near a large Midwestern city were 
holding a meeting. They were dis- 
cussing the influence that Christian 
holiday observances were having on 
their youngsters. One mother de- 
clared: “My child wanted a Christ- 
mas tree and we talked her out of 
it... I make a fuss about Hanukkah 
to combat Christmas, I build up 
Hanukkah and she appreciates it just 
as much.” 

The author of the article in the 
Jewish monthly Commentary of last 
April who recounted this meeting re- 
marked that “ironically, the fate of 
Hanukkah closely resembles that of 
the American Christmas, which has 
tended to be transformed from a sol- 
emn religious festival to a day of de- 
lights for children.” 

The Jewish author is right. There 
is on the part of many Christians too 
much childishness in their celebration 
of Christmas. Santa Claus (as a sales- 
man) has already landed by helicopter 
on a New York pier. 

The solemnity of the feast doesn’t 
exclude the toys and the tinsel and the 
Christmas trees. These things came 
from the pagan childhood of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. When Pope St. 
Gregory the Great sent St. Augustine 
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to bring to the English the message of 
Christ’s coming, he gave him this 
fatherly advice: don’t take away 
from the people anything in their 
traditions that is good, but subordinate 
it to the service of Christ. 

It is to achieve this subordination 
of the good things of time to the 
higher goods of eternity that we have 
the four weeks of Advent. This is a 
time of spiritual preparation for the 
coming of Christ. The purple vest- 
ments of penance which the priest 
is wearing remind us of this, as does 
the voice of John the Baptist crying 
out in the wilderness: “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight His 
paths.” We must rededicate ourselves 
as the temple of God to prepare for 
the Desired of Nations, who is com- 
ing to fill His temple with glory, and 
manifest Himself as the only-begotten 
Son of God. 

The dominant note of the whole 
season from Advent through the Epiph- 
any and the Sundays that follow is the 
manifestation of Christ as the Son of 
God. During this time the Church re- 
minds us of the long centuries of wait- 
ing, of the anxious pleading of the 
prophet that the heavens might open 
and rain down the Messias, of Isaias’ 
vision of the Virgin with Child, the 
Prince of Peace. Finally comes the day 
of fulfillment. Christ is born and be- 
comes manifest to the world. 

But was the Jewish mother right in 
saying that by building up Hanukkah 
or the Feast of Dedication, she was 
combating Christmas? If she only re- 
alized that the menorah or festal light 
that she lit on that feast signified the 
coming of Christ into the world! It 
has the same meaning as the Christ- 
mas candle. Christ came to the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem on the feast of 
Hanukkah and solemnly proclaimed 
that He was the Messias, the Son of 
God. He thereby showed that Hanuk- 
kah, the feast of the rededication, 
foreshadowed the Epiphany—the true 
idea of Christmas. There is no con- 
flict, The Prince of Peace has spoken. 

Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 
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PAINT YOUR WAGON. It’s not giv- 
ing away a secret to observe that Paint 
Your Wagon is Broadway’s newest hit, 
and deserves to be. Presented by 
Cheryl Crawford at the Shubert, the 
production has melody, fun, rhythm, 
feminine pulchritude and the finest 
collection of beards ever seen any- 
where outside the House of David. 
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Father Gardiner is well known in 
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a great gap in Catholic critical 
writing. The critics include Anne 
Fremantle, Francis X. Connolly, 
Michael Moloney and Gerard 
Sloyan. 


Edith Wharton, Fitzgerald, Faulk- 
ner, Hemingway, and Wolfe are 
a few of the writers under dis- 
cussion. No other work ap- 
proaches this one in providing 
an astute Christian appraisal of 
modern literature. $3.00 
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The inspiring story of a woman 
of transcendent charity and vir- 
tue, whose cause for beatifica- 
tion is now in progress at Rome. 
Here, for the first time, a trained 
historian has availed herself of 
all the pertinent evidence to pro- 
duce a life of this saintly woman, 
a biography which is a rare blend 
of scholarship and charm. $4.00 
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Alan Jay Lerner wrote the book and 
lyrics, and Frederick Loewe contrib- 
uted the music. The result of their 
efforts is the kind of tuneful, effer- 
vescent and radiant theatre one would 
expect of the team that collaborated 
in writing Brigadoon. 

The story begins in a California set- 
tlement during the gold rush and fol- 
lows the fortunes of the community 
from ore strike to ghost town. While 
the story is rich in entertainment, one 
gets the impression that it is not the 
story Mr. Lerner intended to write. 
Somehow (call it intuition) one senses 
that Mr. Lerner intended to capture 
the spirit, atmosphere and color of a 
frontier community, along with its 
contribution to American prosperity 
and culture—the kind of thing that Ed- 
na Ferber did in Cimmaron. But some- 
where between writing and _pro- 
duction a part of the story got lost, or 
perhaps was crowded out of the show 
by Agnes de Mille’s sensational dances. 

Maybe it doesn’t matter too much. 
While the spirit of the story may have 
been lost or discarded, the atmosphere 
and color remain; and they are suf- 
ficient to provide an abundance of su- 
perior diversion. In the early scenes 
Rumson, named after the prospector 
who discovered pay dirt in the vi- 
cinity, is a town of two hundred men 
and one girl. The men are unshaven 
and uncouth, and Jamentably profane, 
as men in a community without 
women are imagined in some circles 
to be; but they are essentially clean- 
minded. All of them are stricken with 
gold fever, of course, and starving for 
association with the tender sex. They 
are hungry for women to tip their hats 
to, provide for and respect. They 
settle for girls to dance with. 

James Barton is starred in the lead- 
ing role and Olga San Juan is featured 
as his daughter. Both are skillful per- 
formers who know how to flesh out a 
skimpy role with their personal feeling 
for character. In Paint Your Wagon 
they make their roles as convincing as 
Mr. Lerner imagined them. Mr. Bar- 
ton, while investing his own inimitabie 
sense of humor in his role, leaves one 
with the impression that his perform- 
ance would be better if part of his 
character had not been thrown away. 

Agnes de Mille’s dances, as already 
mentioned, are beautiful and exciting; 
but they are too many and too long, 
distracting attention from Oliver 
Smith’s settings and reducing Mr. Bar- 
ton’s time on the stage. Motley’s cos- 
tumes for the men are properly rug- 
ged, while those designed for the 
feminine performers are dazzling cre- 
ations that conform to the mood of the 
period. The production was directed 
by Daniel Mann who, like all others 
concerned, has delivered a creditable 
job. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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FILMS 











CALLAWAY WENT THATAWAY. 
Hollywood’s inclination to make comic 
capital by poking fun at radio is due, 
at least in part, to the feeling of moral 
superiority which movie makers de- 
rive from examining the strange phe- 
nomena of the air waves. After all, 
movies are not interrupted at ten-min- 
ute intervals by singing commercials; 
and while the film industry is a big 
business controlled largely by super- 
salesmen, the commodity it is selling 
is entertainment. This gives it more 
claim to artistic integrity than a me- 
dium in which entertainment is only 
window-dressing for the real business 
of selling groceries. 

When the movies turn to kidding 
television, they are motivated not only 
by this feeling of self-righteousness but 
also by the more practical considera- 
tion of doing their bit to undermine a 
new and dangerous rival. 

In the particular film under discus- 
sion, the writing-directing team of 
Norman Panama and Melvin Frank 
turn out a very amusing take-off on the 
resurgence in popularity which tele- 
vision has brought to aging cowboy 
actors. Along the way, without being 
bad-tempered about it, they manage 
to prod the new medium in most of its 
vulnerable spots. Their cowboy hero 
is one Smoky Callaway, who has been 
turned into a television goldmine with 
limitless potentialities in allied pro- 
motional fields by two enterprising ad- 
vertising executives (Fred MacMurray 
and Dorothy McGuire). The pair’s 
only headache is that they have con- 
tracted to produce Smoky in the flesh 
for a personal appearance tour, al- 
though that gentleman hasn’t been 
seen since he left Hollywood in an al- 
coholic haze ten years before. 

In their frantic efforts to uncover the 
original or a reasonable facsimile 
thereof, they find themselves in the 
embarrassing situation of having both 
(a dual role played with a surprisingly 
good comedy sense by Howard Keel) 
thrust on them at once. The complica- 
tions provided by the excessively hon- 
est double and the unregenerately raf- 
fish Smoky add up to generally good 
fun and occasionally good satire for 
adults, (MGM) 


COME FILL THE CUP mixes an in- 
telligent study of the decline and re- 
habilitation of an alcoholic, with a dose 
of the gangster melodramatics which 
have come to be expected of a James 
Cagney vehicle. The two diverse ele- 


ments finally combine to confront the 
hero with a hazard probably unique 
in the annals of the screen: the villain 
holds him at the point of a gun and 
orders him to take a drink. 

Before this menace is met and over- 
come, the picture covers several years 
in the life of a newspaperman (Cag- 
ney) with an unfortunate affinity for 
the bottle. Because of his drinking he 
loses first his job and then his sweet- 
heart (Phyllis Thaxter), who marries 
the publisher’s nephew (Gig Young). 
Having hit bottom, the reporter re- 
forms, becomes a solid citizen and 
eventually managing editor of the 
paper. Ironically, he is commissioned 
by the publisher (Raymond Massey) 
to attempt to cure an alcoholic relative. 
This turns out to be the fellow who 
married his girl and who, to account 
for the picture’s melodrama, has got 
himself involved with gangsters in his 
pursuit of wine, women and song. 

Despite the postured theatrics of its 
late stages, the movie is generally ab- 
sorbing with well-drawn characteriza- 
tions, incisive and literate dialog and 
an uncommonly credible portrait of the 
newspaper world. Though the ending 
is satisfactory, the film has not the 
constructive attitude towards marriage 
that it has towards alcoholism. 

(Warner) 
Morra WALSH 
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For the important 
people 


on your Christmas list 


| HAD 
TO KNOW 


The Inspiring Life Story 
of a Famous Correspondent 
and Her Quest for 
a Faith To Live By 


by GLADYS BAKER 


e “This story of the Hound of 
Heaven’s long pursuit .. . finds 
its place in the rank of significant 
convert literature.”"—America 

“One thing which will interest 
many readers is the almost full- 
length picture of Bishop Sheen. 
. . . Here, then, are two people 
well worth knowing—a heroic 
and brilliant woman and a wise 
priest.”—Dallas Times Herald. 


At all bookstores $3.00 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 














PREDOMINATING IN THE 
week’s news was the element of 
puzzled surprise. .. . As day followed 
day, astonishment filtered into more 
lives than is the case in a run-of-the- 
mill week. . . . Gaming-room propri- 
etors were bewildered. . . . In Spokane, 
Wash., thieves broke into a pool hall, 
stole an eight ball, took nothing else. 

. Goodness-gracious exclamations 
were common. ... In New York, a 
fifty-six-year-old mother, arrested with 
her thirty-year-old son in a narcotics 
raid, told police: “Herbert is a good 
boy, very thoughtful towards his old 
mother. He never brought me anything 
but the very purest dope.” ... All 
walks of life seemed swept into the 
week’s trend. . . . Housewives could 
scarcely believe their own eyes... . 
Six weeks ago, a Minnesota wife on a 
visit to the Pacific Coast bought fruit, 
gave the dealer a two-dollar bill on 
which her tiny son had scribbled in- 
coherently. Last week, back home in 
Minneapolis, she received in change 
from a grocer the same bill decorated 
with the same doodling. . . . Chief 
criminal deputies could scarcely credit 








by 
Joseph A. Pelletier, A.A. 


This authoritative story of the 
Fatima apparitions is based on 
Sister Lucia’s Memoirs and the 
canonical enquiries. Notes con- 
taining quotations from these im- 
portant documents throw new 
light on obscure or disputed 
points. 

‘Another star has been added to Our 
Lady’s crown of glory in the publi- 
cation of this new book on Fatima. 
Our thanks to tong: Pelletier on the 


good work he has done. 
THE AVE MARIA (Notre Dame Univ.) 


Paper cover $1.00 
Cloth bound $2.25 


At your bookstore or 


THE CARON PRESS, INC. 
112 Front St.. Worcester, Mass. 
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Christmas shopping 1s as easy 
as I1—2—3...when you give 
Gift Subscriptions to AMERICA 


1 — Simply jot down the names of the relatives and friends you want 
to give AMERICA fo on the handy order form below 


= the order form in an envelope addressed to AMERICA at 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


3 — then drop the envelope in the mail today! 


That’s all there is to it— 3 easy steps and we'll take care of the 
rest. Each of your friends will receive a Gift Announcement card 
and their first issue will be delivered before Christmas. 


Send in your Gift Order today, it’s a convenient and economical 
way to do your Christmas shopping. Your first gift subscription 
costs $7 — it can be your own new or renewal subscription — 
each additional gift subscription costs only $6. 


But please don’t delay — mail your order today and make sure your 
gifts are announced and received before Christmas. Then sit back 
and enjoy the holiday season with AMERICA’s best wishes for a 
holy, happy Christmas time. 


Use the handy Gift Order Form below in placing your Christmas order. 





AMERICA CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER FORM 

Eas h Stree 
es as 7, 4 Your own or first gift subscription $7. 
Each additional gift subscription $6. 


Please send AMERICA for one year to: 
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the testimony of their senses. . . . In 
Tulsa, Okla., a woman rammed her 
automobile into that of a chief crimina] 
deputy. He asked for her insurance 
papers. She said she did not have any, 
“Where do you work?” he inquired, 
“In an insurance office,” she replied, 
. . . Hotel men could hardly believe 
their own ears. . . . In Chicago, hotel 
employes discovered that a guest was 
storing 100 sticks of dynamite under 
his bed. Questioned by the manager, 
he explained that he planned to boil 
the explosives and thus get experience 
to qualify for a munitions-plant job. 
. . . Mystification enveloped taxi-cab 
drivers. . . . In Detroit, a taxi man, ar- 
rested for snarling traffic, stated: “I 
had my hand sticking out of the car 
window to signal a turn. A woman | 
don’t know grabbed my hand, kept 
shaking it. I couldn’t start the cab till 
I got my hand free.” . . . Even banks 
were flabbergasted. . . . In Everest, 
Kan., a bank president counted a 
bundle of new five-dollar bills fresh 
from the Government presses. They 
totaled $500. He turned them over and 
recounted. They totaled $530. Further 
research disclosed that some of them 
were five-dollar bills on one side, ten- 
dollar bills on the other. . . . Here and 
there the week’s surprises caused glows 
of pride. .. . In Merkendorf, Germany, 
a farmer’s daughter, aged twenty-one, 
was named “Miss Sauerkraut of 1951.” 
During harvest festivities, she was 
crowned with a ring of cabbage leaves, 
while the band played the Bavarian 
cabbage march. . . . Contrariwise, 
other surprises were of the unpleasant 
type. ... In New York, a wife, testify- 
ing in a divorce court, stated she was 
astonished and discouraged when her 
husband called her “Miss Snakepit of 
1951.” ... Eyebrow-raising advice was 
reported, . . . In Washington, during 
the baseball hearing in the House, a 
Congressman suggested that the um- 
pire shortage could be solved if base- 
ball authorities would hire umpires 
from residents in homes for the blind. 


The week’s surprises, however, will 
not be the last... . The days ahead 
will produce other surprises. . . . In- 
deed, the last day of all days, the Day 
of General Judgment, will abound in 
great surprises. . . . For many, the 
greatest of that Day’s surprises will be 
their discovery that the Catholic 
Church is the one and only true 
Church. .. . We can imagine one who 
was a notorious anti-Catholic on earth 
exclaim: “I can scarcely believe it, but 
it must be true: since Jesus Christ Him- 
self just proclaimed that the Catholic 
Church is His Church.” . . . On that 
Day, the whole human race will know 
at last that the Catholic Church is the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 
Joun A. TOOMEY 
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Arizona 


VILLA CARONDELET 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, Arizona 
Established 1870 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 


Resident and dey school for girls. Beautifully 
appointed buildings on 175-acre estate. Grades 
and fully accredited high sehool. Music, art, 
dramatics. Sm: classes. Home atmosphere. Ideal 
glimste 2nd lecation riding, swimming. 





District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catheolie Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
Yor particular address the Secretary of the College. 





Indiana, 


SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women, 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus.B. Aca- 

demic and a professional courses in 

Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 

Theo! le 

Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Catalogue. 


Sr. Mary’s Co.ece, Box L, 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana) 








St. Mary-of-the- Woods 


In the inspiring environment ef this sccredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.8. degrees. Music, 
art, commeree, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful buildings, 
spacious campus. Tennis, riding, swimming. 
Catalog. Early registration advised. 
Box 71 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


Massachusetts 


T. JOHN’ S$ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High Schoo! Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 














REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA 
Liberal Arta—Commerce—Home Economics 


Condueted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre - Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 


Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Hokis membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts. Bachelor of Selene. Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Pictureaquely 
located on the mpoee Mississippi. One ar, - 
campus. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘“‘Hiaw 

**400."" ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM “CHICAGO. 


New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





Cenducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.8. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and woo ee 
Liberal Arts, C fi 
Teacher Training. prose by the yan 
tion of American Universities. Campus bor- 
dering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 
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New York 





Academy of 


Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Country Scheol fer Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered he Regents. Ao- 
credited by the Middle Btates yy Ba Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Art, Muste, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athieties, 

all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. Phene 
Tuxedo 280. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


SuatvadDemete: te. dete and Siete aoe 


ad 


retarial studies, brary science, ine, art. 








campus, 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Reiigious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers ai. Degrees, 

Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy. 


irected 
Salto te all dune. anes 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.;3 City, Camada;s Paris 
and Rome. Address ° 


Marymount Preparatery Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 











MOUNT SAINT MARY 


en-the- Hadsoa 
All grades Pmt? i school. State-seeredited 
preparation for callege ware or business, stressing 
character development ith. Small cfasses. 
Home-like personal Hn Firepreef bulld- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Iilustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


ooet mA. Bs, 0S. ie £., B.A, - 25. 
degrees, pares pen 4 school teaching; 
aursing; business; social ; chemistry and 

research; taboratery icians; ereative 
Petting: pre-medical; music; and allied fields. A 
aw ewet accredited cotiege fer wemen. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Jeseph. 


For further information address The Registrar 
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sent monthly, strictly on ap- 
proval at no risk. 

Make this impor- PARISH 
tant addition to RATES 
your pamphlet rack today, write 
403 West S5°th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
UN LL 


IIUUTELYULAU NALA 





Ohio 





GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
Preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical-training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
Headmaster 





Creamy 
Peanut Spread 





Children 
universally 
approve—grown 
folks prefer it 
because it is so 
palatable. 





If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write vs—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 


4 Sexton 
Qualily Toots 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Wind on Capitol Hill 

Eprror: Fr. Parson’s remark in his 
October 27 Washington Front, about 
time-consuming congressional oratory 
ought to be written in big letters on 
the cloakroom walls of the legislative 
houses on Capitol Hill. 

The truth of the remark is heart- 
breakingly evident to anyone who 
spends an evening at the library read- 
ing the Congressional Record. Too 
often what this distinguished Senator 
said to that distinguished Senator was 
just a lot of undistinguished time- 
squandering nonsense, while vital is- 
sues languished untouched and ig- 
nored. 

May the January weather freshen 
the initiative at the new session. 

(Mrs.) MARGARET REGNIER 

San Patricio, Puerto Rico 


Correction 

Eprror: Perhaps I am a trifle tardy, 
nonetheless I wish to make a correc- 
tion. In your October 13 issue p.41, 
there is an Editor’s note to the article 
“Archbishop Riberi vs. China’s Reds” 
which states that Most Rev. Ambrose 
Pinger is a member of the Society of 
the Divine Word. Bishop Pinger is a 
Franciscan of the Province of the 
Sacred Heart, whose headquarters are 
in St. Louis, Il. 

Possibly the error was due to the 
fact that the Bishop has been resid- 
ing for the past five or six years with 
the S.V.D.’s at Tsingtao, Shantung, 
waiting to return to his own vicariate 
(or diocese) of Chowtsun. 

You may be interested to know that 
there is still another American who 
has been in prison for the past 
six months in Communist China. 
His name: Rev. Sigfried Schneider, 
O.F.M., of Louisville, Ky. 

(Rev.) BepE Cxiancy, O.F.M. 

Port Sulphur, La. 


Undiluted education 

Epitor: I wish to voice a criticism 
of Fr. Donovan’s article, “Dilution in 
American Education” (Am. 10/38). 
There is no reason why American 
education—and that also includes 
Catholic high-school education—has to 
be “hard or bothersome.” 

Father Donovan’s implication that 
“meaningful” education is necessarily 
incorrect pedagogy is false. Educa- 
tion must be directed towards the 
needs of the students. Certain needs 
are common to all—political, economic, 
spiritual, physical and social. Other 
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needs are common to either an in- 
dividual or a particular locality. A 
Catholic curriculum must provide al] 
the experiences which the needs of 
the students call for. 


Seventy-five per cent of the students - 


attending a Catholic high school drop 
out before their senior year. Why? 
Simply because our schools are not 
providing for their needs. Memorizing 
poetry, the study of the classics and 
the like may be good for some stu- 
dents but not for all. Our schools 
must no longer be satisfied with train- 
ing an élite. They must direct their 
attention to all the students. 

The Commission on American Edu- 
cation and the Catholic Life Adjust- 
ment Movement of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America were founded for 
the express purpose of providing 
Catholic schools with the means of 
making Catholic education thoroughly 
Catholic. Both are attempting to make 
education as pleasant as possible with 
due consideration for the needs and 
nature of man. JosePH P. Locicno 

St. Mary’s Seminary College 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Christmas cards 

Eprror: Helene Magaret’s suggestion 
(Am. 10/27) that religious groups is- 
suing Christmas cards should cooper- 
ate with Catholic art associations or 
the art departments of Catholic schools 
is very sound. 

Religious usually do not have the 
time or the facilities to go far afield 
in looking for designs, so they accept 
samples sent from dealers. Such cards, 
when sent out boxed, are often re- 
turned. Really good cards would be 
re-ordered many times. 

Marion, Mass. Amy BREWER 


Epitor: It is a shame that, with all 
the beauty of the Catholic faith, some 
really good Christmas cards cannot be 
made to show that beauty. After all, 
one doesn’t want to send a second-rate 
Christmas card to one’s friends, much 
less a second-rate religious card to a 
non-Catholic. Patrick EIBe 
Willows, Calif. 


Epriror: May I mention one commer- 
cial manufacturer who is putting out 
truly artistic religious Christmas cards? 
This is the firm of Berliner and Mc- 
Ginnis, whose cards are sold through 
the Thomas More Book Club, 210 W. 
Madison, St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tuomas J. McCase 
Eureka, Penn. 
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